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Syria: The Soviet 
Connection 
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Sliding toward war! 


IN JUNE of 1982 in I ho early 
sl.icjes of the LeU-mion War. Ihe 
Israeli Air Force devastated 
Syria's air force (8B planus lost) 
and a large portion of her air 
defences. Over the noxf low 
months. 5000 additional Soviet 
advisors arrivud to supervise Ihe 
installation and absorption of n 
vastly iTioro advanced, automated 
radar surveillance.- network, which 
includod low .iltUndo ;ici|uisilion 
and ground control inh-rcopt ra- 
dars. And I horn wore now nuti- 
alrcr.ilt missiles. The SA-2's. 3's 
and 6 s which Israel had sucoss- 
fully suppressed niul destroyed 
wore now supplemented by SA-5 

surfneo-io-nir missiles the first 

insinuation ol such v/enpons out- 
side Russia or the Warsaw Pact 
countries. 

Not all of Syria's new capabili- 
ties were defensive. An integrated 
command, control and communi- 
cations system was installed, 
complete with AN -26 aircraft as 
an airborn radio relay. For the first 
time, Syria has the potential, at 
least, to effectively co-ordinate a 
land, air and sea attack force. 
More sophisticated 1-72 tanks 
and Mi-24 attack helicopters ar- 
rived. along with SU-22 and' 
MIG-23 ' Flogger D" fighter bom- 
bers with deep strike attack 
potential' 1 '. 

Perhaps most worrisome to I ho 
Israelis, tile Soviets sold to Syria. 
Installed and (temporarily) manned 
12 batteries of SS-2 1 tactical ball- 
istic missiles. With a payload of 
about 2,200 pounds, and a range 
of 120 kilometers, these weapons 
can deliver conventional high ex- 
plosives. cluster munilions and/or 
chemical -biological warheads to 
any part of Northern Israel*'*’. Un- 
like the SCUD-B and FROG -7 mis- 
siles which the Soviets had pro- 
vided to Syria and Egypt in years 
past, the SS-21 is accurate to 
within 100-200 feet. W. Seth Car- 
cus, senior military analyst for the 
American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee (AtPAC) has summa- 
rized the threat: 

the SS-21 has the range. 

accuracy and lethality to destroy 
hardened targets deep inside Is- 
rael..... Ballistic missiles armed 
with chemical warheads pose a 
obvious threat to Israeli population 
centres, but they also could effec- 
tively suppress Israeli air basee 
- . and other military installations and 
significantly reduce Israel's ret- 
aliatory capabHltles....(and) direc- 
ted against cities potentially could 
easily result in 6000 dead and 
wounded Israeli cIvUlanB in a fu- 
ture Arab-leraeli war* 31 . 

in fact! US Defence officials be- 
lieve the last figure Is a gross 
underestimate. 

One 'would have thought that Is- 
rael would have learned from her 
June 1082 "victory" over Syria, 
,but she had not. In December, 
1085, tho IAF Shot down a Syrian 
.aircraft, in its own airspace, had 
made no attempt to engage the 
,:!AF planes In Ihe area. In re- 
sponse. Syria began deploying a 
defence-ln-depth along her com- 
mon border with Lebanon. The 
new system employed SA-2 and 
SA-5 SAM's fn front ol Ihe longor 
. range SA-5'a, establishing over- 
lapping or ‘'redundant slant- 
range' coverage. Israeli officials 
considered these deployments to 
be a significant new threat to IAF 
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reconnaissance and/ or attack 
missions over Lnbnnon and/or 
Syria, and threatened to launch 
prp-nniptivo strikes lo "lake out" 
Ihe system. US Defence Depart- 
ment officials at tho time discou- 
raged these threatened attacks, 
estimating that the IAF would incur 
severe losses if it attacked this 
system (a potential mortal embar- 
rassment to Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Peres' fragile coalition gov- 
ernment) and might provoke a So- 
viet reaction in the bargain. 

Israel's chief of military intell- 
igence. Ehud Barak, visited Wash- 
ington during the crisis, requesting 
access to US satellite reconnaiss- 
ance to obtain the information in 
Lebanon and Syria previously gar- 
nered by IAF tactical Yeconn 
planes. For once, the US refused 
an Israeli request; but the situation 
was diffused when DOD and other 
American intelligence officials 
showed the Israeli intelligence 
chief how ihe same reconnaiss- 
ance objectives could be achieved 
by using different flight tracks 
which would keep IAF aircraft out 
ol harm's way. Nevertheless, Is- 
raeli planes would in future ven- 
ture Inlo Lebanon and approach 
Syria at their own peril. It was the 
second Israeli "victory" over Syria 
in little more than 3 years' 4 *. 

In recent monlhs. the number of 
Soviet advisors /trainers, etc. has 
declined from a peak of 7.000- 
8,000 in early 1885, to approxi- 
mately 2,500. On Ihe surface, this 
might appear to be good news. In 
that it amounts to a reduction in 
the Soviet presence In the region. 
From an Israeli perspective, how- 
ever, it means that Syrians are 
assuming ever increasingly direct 
control over the weapons systems 
described above. US intelligence 
sources confirm that a high per- 
centage of the Soviet senior offic- 
ers in Syria have now been with- 
drawn. 

Saudi Arabia: A New 
Threat 

Although Saudi Arabia has not 
been a (actor in any previous 
Arab -Israeli wars, Israel has for 
political and fundraising purposes 
in the US always included the 
Saudis In its list of "threat" coun- 
tries. Now, finally, there is reason 
to do so. Within the next 2-3 
years, Saudi Arabia will no longer 
be a straw enemy for Israel. 

While Israel has learned, parti- 
cularly since 1982, to respect the 
Syrians, they have shown only 
contempt for Ihe Saudis, with 
whom Ihe US has had its longest 
(43 years) ahd perhaps warmest 
security relationship In the Arab 
world. Since T975, thp lAF has 
flaunted He military superiority by 
repeatedly violating .Saudi air- 
space. On several occasions IAF 
aircraft have made passes on To- 
buk Air. Base and have;, even 
touched down on the runway, 
dropplng-empty fuel tanks da they 
did spf«. The Saudis ; have 
protested to. the United States 6n 


numerous occasions and we 
thereupon asked the Israelis to 
slop, and received assurances 
they would do so. The overflights 
continue. 

More recently, both prior to and 
after the Israeli raid on Tunis, Is- 
rael conducted reconnaissance 
Mights through Saudi airspace 
down the Red Sea to the Babel 
Mandeb gathering Information on 
Palestinian exile camps off the 
coast of North Yemen. During the 
same period Israeli flights over 
northwestern Saudi Arabia — In 
at least one instance using heli- 
copters — were increased, pre- 
sumably to gather information 
about the phaseout of RSAF 
Lightning aircraft at Tobuk, and 
their replacement with F-5's. In 
December 1985. King Fahd plan- 
ned a visit to Tobuk. and asked 
US (Embassy) permission to move 
the AWAC's orbit to that area for 
his and his company's protection. 
The request was denied. 

US intelligence sources have 
revealed that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration has actually established 
with the Israelis, during the last 
years of Prime Minister Begin's 
regime, an agreed level of fre- 
quency of Israeli overflights of 
Saudi Arabia. In April of 1984, Is- 
raeli Defence Minister Moshe Ah- 
rens pointedly reminded Reagan 
Administration officials of this 
agreement, after one particularly 
plaintive US request to Israel to 
' cool it." - 

The United States has partici- 
pated in other ways in the cons- 
cious, continuous humiliation of Its 
supposed security ally. In 1978- 
79 the US refused to sell Saudi 
Arabia fully equipped F-16 C’e and 
Ds we did sell her, denying §audl 
requests for bomb racks, confor- 
mal fuel tanks and precision 

fluk L e< ? r T, unit,onB that might be 
used lo dissuade the Israelis from 
treating Saudi air space as if It 
were their own. Moreover, the US 

8a,e ® a 9raement8 
with he Saudis, stipulated that 

CBnnot be based at 
Tobuk In the northwestern part of 

whirh^oro^' JJ 10 , direction from 
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Saudis also bought 30 Hawk train- 
ers capable of carrying bombs and 
missiles. 

The planes cost $8 billion. The 
total package, including (raining, 
spares, maintenance assistance 
and product improvement, is va- 
lued at $12-20 billion over the life 
of the contract, and meant scores 
of thousands of jobs — and survi- 
val — for a dying British aer- 
ospace industry. Beyond the 
boost the sale gave the Tornado 
itseff, which is now the primary 
competitor for the US F-15, F-1B 
and F-20, the sale provided mill- 
ions of dollars of seed money for 
research and development on the 
next generation European fighter 
which will be in competition with 
US military aircraft for literally de- 
cades to come. 

The Tornado is being delivered 
to Saudi Arabia 3 years earlier 
than the US could have supplied 
the F-15 — the first planes ar- 
rived In Saudi Arabia in March. 
1986. It Is fully competitive wllh Is- 
raeli aircraft in performance, and 
has in particular the low -altitude 
attack capabilities which should 
be of concern to Israel. Il hna 
greater attack radius and pnyloud 
than the F-20, the F-16, or tho C 
and D versions of the F-15. It is 
comparable to any US plane in its 
ECM and target acquisition sys- 
tems. One senior US Dafonco offi- 
cial summarized: 

"(The Saudis) can polen Holly 
take that thing off and fly It super- 
sonic 100 feet off (the ground) In 
the middle of the night in the worst 
weather in the world and they 
even ,lave to see tho target. 
With that plane they can put a 

weapon on the target and tho 

sraells will never see them com- 
ing. And they can do that from any 
air base In Saudi Arabia"'*). 

„ JJ® difficult to see how AlPAC’s 

victory in Congress on the Saudi 
plane sale served US or Israeli 
national security Interests. A con- 
vincing case could be made, how- 
evar, that Saudi Interests, and 
wab interests generally, were 
very welt served. 

the lrar t“lraq war 
threatened to expand to other Gulf 

nan 0 ?' b? th Protagonists be- 

.85, .ytef 1 k °H tankers in the 

•Sm« p th ®, opposition's port. In 
JJf* Arabian F-16 air-' 
fSSSff d0Wn an Iranian F-4 fig- 
for an .. a,|J "t°” a,r missile and 
'minht' raw'll * appeared that Iran 
: sSff 8 ' with attacks on 
Arabia proper. The Saudis 

'whh e 8 ^ U8 Qover nment 

taCl J cal ***** 

' idnAQ o ' i ^ s) preferably the 
i 8y8len ^' wi * h Which to re- 
SSJSJ® an Y Iranian attack. With 
rSn« eCl|rty ln mind l the US 

fKiJ 88 "O’ For now, there 
L s _ n° , ^Idence that the Saudis 
mu L,~ * the search of 
: SS? W? 18 W British, 

doubt’ 'tSr t 5? r k ls n° 'reason to 
aouDt jhat such weapons would 

. be; available. If the Saudis would be 
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Part 2 


Editor's Note: Stephen Green is the author of "Taking Sides: The US secret military rela- 
tions with Israel" (William Morrow). He was a permanent staff member of Unicef and the 
UN Development Programme and has directed policy research for the United Nations 
association for the United States. This article was written exclusively for The Star. 


willing to pay hard cash. 

With or without TBM's howaw ■ 
the Saudis in mid-1908 will w‘ 
completed a programme ol ob- 
struction of dispersed air feu*' 
across the northern part of iht 
country, and "hordenad" unfa, 
ground command and control cm. 1 
tr«’s theoretically capable of aur- ‘ 
vivirnj even a nuclear attack h • 
combination with the new Tornado' 
lighter -bomber, all 72 ofwhlchtf! 
have been absorbed by Ihe Ktfi 
in early 1989, Ihe hardened cot- 
nwnd centres (and 8 recently m. 
chased KE-3A refuelling tankmi 
represent a significant augment* 1 
lion of Saudi Arabia's deep-sftj ; 
offensive potential. 

Notes j 

! 

1) Much of the preceding Mctte ; 

Is taken from "Jordanian Armnnd 
the Middle East Balance; Update,' ‘ 
by Anthony Cordaaman, Middle Ed ; 
Institute, 1985. \ 

2) "NATO Planners SeeMenawli j 
Accuracy of Soviet Short-Raw 
Ballistic Missiles,” by John Fi« ! 
Wall Street Journal, 28 Fabnwi ; 
1986. 

3) "The Threat to Israel Fm ! 
Tactical Ballistic Missiles," by t 
Seth Carua, presented as tuliawi . 
by Thomas Dine, AIPAC Director, to 
the Subcommittee on Strata# ted 
Theator Nuclear Forces ol the 8 m 
ate Armed Services Commute* « 
30 January 1986. 

4) Information concerninfl Ik I 

Decomber, 1975 Syrlan-laraellcw ' 
tretemps was obtained from tenb 
US officials who do notwWilobi r 
nomod. \ 

5) The Incident deacrtlwd oeeflj 5 

In 1977, and Involved 2 lerMl« r 
Force F-4" a American pfanes. t 

8 ) Thoso reotrlctlons her* he {' 
scrupulously observed by the hjj 1 t 
dio, who purchaao their planrtWB ‘ 
tho US for hard caah. The hf«» , 
by contrast, have bean forghMJ 
Congreas their debts or jw s 
F-15'a and F-ie's, and Uij ' * \ 
spaasos with these planes Intoi* ^ 
banon, Iraq and Tuntala onoiwwj ?, 
air oporatlona which ware pje* v 
bltod by US-laraell "sales stKJJ* j 
nte," and tho Basic, : 

US-lsraol mutual aaslatonco *8^ r 
ont of 1972. i 

7) Tho Saudis nwdn't 
whoro they base the Tcnw# 
British placed no rastrloWM. : 
baaing aa the US Conflr#e* 
have done on a sale of r-tOr^ 
Defence officials eeUmat* 
Congreae approved the MjJJSJ 
F-15 aalo to the Saudla, H wjjj, 
tually have meant 36.1 tjw * ^ 
US economy, Including *1* m i 
In tax revenues and 7 i,ow^.|, 
years of jobs. 

8) Cordeemsn, op.ell., 0. 6 j 

9) Ibid, P.1. i 
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UNRWA outlines plan up to 1989 


AMMAN (Star) — Commissioner- 
General GlorgJo Giacomelll told 
the contributors meeting in Vienna 
on 23 May that their two days of 
deliberations had marked the 
beginning of a new process of 
consultations among governments 
on the future of UNRWA. The 
meetings was attended by 24 do- 


nor and host governments and the 
European Community. 

Although contributors were not 
in a position to make financial 
commitments for the next three 
years, several confirmed they 
would continue their support for 
UNRWA. A general consensus 
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emerged on the following points; 

— Continued priority for the edu- 
cation of Palestine refugee 
schoolchildren (at present about 
350,000); 

— Expansion of vocational train- 
ing; 

— Greater emphasis on self-help 
and income-generating program- 
mes which encourage self- 

sufficiency among the Palestine 
refugees; 

— The need for additional efforts 
to broaden the Agency's sources 


of funding. 

Commssioner-Genornl, Gia- 
comelli reaffirmed Ihnt ho would 
vigorously continue his efforts lo 
obtain broader financial support 
from the international community 
and asked delegations to assist 
him in this effort. 

A background paper "UNRWA; 
Past, Present and Future" pre- 
pared for the meeting traces the 
development of UNRWA's pro- 
grammes, In response to changing 
needs of refugees sinco the 
founding resolution of December 
1949, from the original relief find 
works projects to the current om- 
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For information call 628240 
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His Majesty King Hussein addresses a gathering at the 
Royal War College 

King pledges to confront regional instability 

• His Majesty King Hussein said last Tuesday that the coun- 
tries of the Middle East are living through very complicated cir- 
cumstances and are constantly facing threats to their national 
security. 

Addressing the opening session of a training course for senior 
army officers at the Royal War College in Amman, King Hussein 
said the present state of affairs, "can only benefit the common 
enemy and therefore be rejected and endeavours be made to 
save the Arab nation." 

Oil exploration deal soon 

• Jordan Is expected to sign a production-sharing agreement 
with Dallas-based Hunt OH Company next month. Minister of 
Energy and Mineral Resources Hisham Ai Khatlb was quoted by 
the Middle East Economy Survey (MEES) as saying negotiations 
with Hunt Oil "have reached an advanced stage." Hunt's oil 
concession will be In southern AI Jafr area. 

Successful operation 

• A Jordanian team of doctors at the King Hussein Medical 
Centre has conducted two arterial switch surgeries, the first two 
operations of this kind in Jordan. 

The two operations performed earlier this month by a team of 
doctors at the Queen Alia Heart Institute ((QAHI) at the medical 
centre on an Infant aged nine days and another aged 10 days 
according to Dr. Nidai Arafat a member of the medical team 
which was headed by Dr. Bassam Akasheh. 

King rejects direct talks 

• His Majesty King Hussein last Tuesday reiterated Jordan's 
position that an International peace conference is the only ac- 
ceptable frame work for negotiations with Israel to solve the 

„• Palestinian question. 

King Hussein told reporters "Direct negotiations with Israel 
could only be held within the context of an International peace 
conference which could be attended by the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council and all parties Involved In 
the conflict. 

King returns from Damascus 

• His Majesty King Hussein returned home last Sunday after 
E“wy* of talks with Syrian President Hafez AI Assad on topic 
K®'5S to have centred on Jordan's efforts to settle Syrlan- 

differences and on the latest developments in the Middle 

arlll the King and the delegation were received upon 

ftiDn ii Royal Highness Prince Mohammed, Upper House 
AVofAi Speaker Ahmad AI Lawzl, Lower House Speaker 
/f ayeZi Chief Chamberlain Prince Ra'd Ibn Zald, Armed 
rcea Commander-in-Chief General Sharif Zald Ibn Shaker. 

Pakistani parliamentarians here 

gnljl® head of a visiting Pakistani parliamentary delegation, Mr 


r tinn^u? w, *h Ending a Juat and durable solution to the Pales- 
- for iJEm Gm which he described as "the most Important Issue 
... our .a 1 "™®* Arabs and an issue which has a special rellgi- 
8tatua for Muslims around the world." 

Soviet official here 

. for^ 0 D hT ^ k ! n a Soviet official arrived in Amman last Saturday 
aa « !!? Jo^anlan officials on matters of mutual concern 
;• • 08 the latest developments In the Middle East. 

■ North Poainmlouk. deputy director of the Middle East and 
with d ® 8k at the Soviet Foreign Ministry has held talks 
comnr2S 0n i ^mister Taher AI Masrl on efforts to arrive at a 
' filet. ■ 7 nenslva ^ .negotiated settlement to the Arab-leraeli con- 

.1 . 

•; Higher Council acts 

spec?* A^rlGultural Council last Monday dlsouseed pro- 
„ talers in 8 n et uS 9 l up . a hank for renting fruit and vegetable con- 
i', (Basing containers 0 0Wer Marketing costs for farmers through 

C Ahnril^ES!! 1 ^. h l? h was presided over by Agricultural Minister 
ft. the eAtRh«BK an, 1 al !° aacided to rewrite the draft law governing 
t (JAMCI r'^hfnantpf the Jordan Agricultural Marketing Company 
v. dan. 7 ' 0 up Qrade and develop agricultural marketing Jn Jor- 
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Conservative Party to bring in expat vote 


AMMAN (Star) — The United 
Kingdom Conservative Party 
has set out to win many 
thousands of votes from Bri- 
tons living abroad. They are 
being urged to register so 
that they can vote in Britain 
in future elections for the 
Britt s h or E ur opean Par- 
llaments. Party Chairman 
Norman Tebllt said that he 
expected most of the Britons 
abroad to vote Conservative 
beca use they had “wit- 
nessed with their own eyes 
the total transformation in 
Britain's standing in the 
world under this Conserva- 
tive government. 

He is writing to more than 
100,000 of them, Inviting 
them to re-regleter for a vote 
in their former constituency 
in the UK. By registering they 
will be able, after next Febru- 
ary! to vote In elections held 


withfn five years of their de- 
parture from Britain. His let- 
ter also announces the set- 
ting up of Conservatives 
Abroad, a new organization 
to keep expatriate Conserva- 
tive supporters and the Party 
in touch with one another. 
Lord Home of the Hlrsel, for- 
mer Conservative Prime Min- 
ister, wll) be President of the 
new association. 

Any Briton living abroad 
can join, though at the 
moment the right to vote is 
limited to five years from the 
date they left the UK. Mr 
Tebbit said today: “1 hope 
that five years Is Just the 
start and that we shall see a 
worthwhile extension of this 
too short time limit In the 
next Parliament." The right 
to vote has to be exercised In 
Britain by a proxy. Conserva- 
tives Abroad will help any ex- 


patriate, if necessary, to find 
a proxy. The organization will 
also Inform Its members 
overseas of details or pro- 
posed legislation and seek 
their comments and views on 
political l8suea. 

Mr. Tebbit said that people 
working abroad showed ini- 
tiative and enterprlze and 
were "just the sort of people 
who are natural Conservative 
voters," "They will under- 
stand the full danger to their 
way ot life If a Socialist gov- 
ernment were elected, co- 
mmitted both to force British 
citizens' funds back Into this 
country and re-lmpose ex- 
change controls," he said. 
'Socialists would penalize 
people working abroad who 
let their homes on shorthold 
agreements by giving secur- 
ity of tenure to their te- 
nants.' 


Enjoy with us The best fashion show 

First class dinner, exciting party and light music played by the Tigers Band at the swim- 
ming pool of Jordan Intercontinental Hotel on 3 August, 1986 at 8 pm 

Get your tickets from: ~ 

• Beefi Restaurant — Jabal Al Hussain - Tel 068744 

• Haig Studio 2nd Circle Tel 642447 

• Haig Studio -Shmeisani Tel 604042 

• Jabri Restaurant — Shmeisani Tel 867523 

• Al Waha Stores — 7th Circle Tel 814128 

• Laswi Centre — Prince Rashid Suburb Tel 815601 

• Cafe Du Ror — Housing Bank Complex Tel 671174 

• Yasln Salon — Marriott Hotel 

• Jordan Intercontinental Hotel 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY 

At the theatre of Dar Al Opera 


' 1 ‘-A. > 


* & Jabal Al Hussain — 
: * A) Quds Cinema 

Lfelfc* Tel 640469 

■jl.i The biggest toilet 
show of the 

^ British troupe 

- “Private Property" 


Al Quds Cinema 






Video 8 

The compact and the 
lightest companion 
which you can carry 
wherever you go. 
Three hours ot con- 
tinuous photography 
on one tape. Instant 
viewing of the film on 
the view finder. You 
can also connect It to 
any TV set for Instant 


8 MM Video Camera Recorder 
with Auto focus 

I SONY, t — *4* ' „ 
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chemical works were the most in- 
^ fluential treatises In both Europe 

Vice-President’s /Irab geographers, cartographers 
visit to Middle East . West which was then wallowing In 

j the Dark Ages. 

The US position l»w.ir.l th- ii'suliitmn of the Arab-lsraeliw' -ru intollor 

and the administration's unwillingness to address PalSti The golden inteMeC- 
self-deturmin.’itkiM biH:.inn> npp.ironl recently during a ba tlial GpOCh In Spain 
ground briefing by ii ivimmistr.ibon official. ; 

While spanking to uiporturi; on the upcoming trip ol fa- 1 - Outline of history 
President Bush to Israul. Jordan and Egypt, the official ii?- ' 

is well known in the region nftur his numerous trips tt»re- : The Arabs conquered Spain at 

made it clear that dining tvs tour-day stay In Israel starting r Uie beginning of the Bth century 
July, the Vice-President does not plan to visit the West Baitli and remained In control there to 
Gaza, and his only mooting:! with Palestinians will be it r; the middle of the 13th century. 
Israeli-arranged reception in Jerusalem on 29 July, j The Principality of Arab Granada 

The names of the Palestinians who will be al thereof' 8 , r a V 1° D ll 9 ^J \\ ^ 

were not given, but it is clear that the event is being S'- u in ad hands and ended the Arab 
pre-planned attempt to show thnl high-ranking American *!.■ K ff^"clp^ 
dais do Indeed meot with Arabs who Ijvo, urvder Israel occ^’ Ma^ In he Arab arm^ 


INSIGHT 

chemical works were the most in- 


to Western world 


he most in- markable Influence on the West, 
oth Europe Ibn Rushd was born in Cordoba in 
i scores of 1 126 of a distinguished family. He 
rtographers was the champion of free thinking 
luenced the and rationalism. He is known In 
wallowing In European universities for his leng- 
thy Commentary on Aristotle and 
for his book Tahafut al Tahafut 
intellec- _ (The Incoherence of the Incoh- 


tual epoch in Spain 

1 - Outline of history 
The Arabs conquered Spain at 


tion and are concerned with giving the Palestinians a rote-x 
matter how minor and insignificant — in resolving the quefc' 
of Palestine. • • 


o! invaders were Berbers trom 
North Africa under the command 
of Tariq ibn Zlad, hence the name 
of Gibraltar (Jabal plus Tariq). 
Spain became a province of the 
Umayyad Caliphate in Damascus, 


When Ihe schedule of the Vice-President's trip was matin' of Gibraltar (Jabal plus Tariq). 
blic. It was clear that his plans do not include a trip to Syrian Spain became a province of the 
the Occupied territories, nor meetings with official Patestsfc: Umayyad Caliphate in Damascus, 
spokesmen to hear what they have to say about the destiny:', ' and assumed the name of Anda- 
their own people. As a result, the senior administration olfy lousla. 

was asked who tho US was hoping Israel will make Its pea- Sicily was captured In 827 and 
with. “With Jordan, ' he was quick to reply but alaojuslwp Malta in 869. As mentioned in the 


to add that the Palestinians nro to be included even though fq‘ beginning of this article, the Arabs 


have not been specified yet When asked why Bush Is not me''. reached southern France and Italy 
ing with Palestinian officials, ho replied lhat the Vice-P res#? and left their imprint in many areas 
is meeting with Zald Rifai anri "lie is n Palestinian.” As for Syi, of learning. In effect, Arab culture 
the official said that it Is a key country, but that ' clrcumstaiw 'i and learning flourished in all the 
are not allowing for a trip there nt this time." I . 


erence) which was written In re- 
sponse to al Ghazzali's book Ta- 
hafut al Falasiphat (The Incoh- 
erence of Philosophers). 

His philosophy translated Into 
Latin was studied In European un- 
iversities from the 12th century up 
to the 19th and even up to-day. 
He Influenced great European phi- 
losophers and thinkers like De- 
scarte, Kant, Thomas Aquinas 
Montesquieu, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and Ernest Renan. Phi- 
lip Hitti observes about Averroes 
that “The intellectual movement 
initiated by Ibn Rushd continued 
to be a living factor in European 
thought until the birth of modern 
experimental science." 

3 - Centres of learning & educa- 
tion 

A short mention of those cen- 
tres may be appropriate. There 
was the University of Granada to 
which European students flocked, 
Toledo was an important centre of 
Islamic learning to which scholars 
were attracted trom various parts 


In describing the Middle East, the official said that few pto 

i ic « mnm ironnw wWift' i 11 18 relevant to mention here that the main features of the 


In the world "are more critical to the US or more fraught wttfs ; 
kinds of problems and opportunities that deserve atlenlkn * . ; 
the highest levels of our government." Several journalists atfi 
briefing raised skeptical questions about the kind of alls# 
the US Is paying to the roglon. The question of meetings*' 1 
Palestinian representatives remained unanswered, giving 
presslon that the US is pulling little emphasis onaPalsslfr, 


-Muslim-Arab empire were Islamlzatlon and Arabization of the 
conquered peoples. Islamlzatlon involved the preaching of the 
new faith as revealed to Prophet Muhammad and which has 
transformed the spiritual life of the peoples of the empire. 


role In future tolks. 


'-.conquered territories for about 


When asked twice If by holding the talks with eMhe 


offices of most Israeli officials aro and that the 1 

not read anything more into the subject. When soeski 


13th centuries. 


not read anything more into the subject, wiron wm^the bean 
nallsts about the significance of the of A torch of culture and^M- 

why he Is not bringing a now ponce Initiative, t ie .. ^ ;• ttzatiorr throbahaut the world 
tratlon official replied. "I don't think It the mSSum 

mntlc Inltiutlvoo. "In fact." ho added, I would play new* ..through which ancient science and 
m . , J Philosophy were recovered, sup- 

State Witness Q63u -.-Plemenled and transmitted In such 

ivmivuw .ya way as to make possible the 

.o . ..... .. . inraivi *T; : , ennal880nca of Western Europe. 

CYRUS HASHEMI, tho fioviMnniont witness ,R the ,sra ®i. ^ In all this, Arablc-Spain had a 
ring scandal involving illoqnl weapon sales to Iran, ^ , tetge share." 
nounoud (lend ut a London honpitnl 10 July, one • • 

was schodulocl to loslify nl a pro-trial hearing in New to 

Sources mild tun, it Kan la Cf omwetl hM^ *™b «»«•»» 

moved f 0 imothur honpili.l wlioro Iw dUxf ot "° n m 5 P aln 

"Sources in Wawhlngton huvo conflimod Haulwti" s jw 

there has boon no official nintunuml It hns also a8tr onomy,the Muslim ArabB 

that retired Israeli Gon. Avrulvim Bur-Am and \wo otne r w ,.j ■ jn an Important legacy as the 
being hold by US authorities for particlpalion of . ? ara ln European lan- 

scandal havo boon rnkmuej on n 2.6 million d°llaf B J\ w i Arabic origin testify. In 

Though the amount of bail has not been collaborate . ^ at jj^aticai vocabulary of 
official sources, Iho roloaao of Ihe three Israelis onw* i;> n °^e finds an eloquent wit- 
been confirmed by knowlodgeablo sources. J such « a ? ,entlflc influence 

Bar-Am and four othor mon were oxtiracncted i to mention omy two 8 */? mosHmpor- 
from Bermuda In May and charged with partlcipaUng^ ^ mathematical term borrowed 
scheme; to sell $2.6 billion In American-made ■ Arable Is •cipheri T'zer* 

■Hasheml, a wealthy Iranian banker, helped officials Arabs introduced it with the 

larges) sting’ operation over run by tho US -Arabic numerals Into Europe and 

posing as a buyer for Iron. Accompanied by US 0 i W^: 8V0 n taught Western Europe the 

yp the dofila lhat resulted In 'hs of ."i mostlXtairt 

soheme that involved smugglers and shippers from ^.^iventlon. 


parucipHii°" X stars in European lan- 

a 2.6 million donaf fc J^ ^ a fl 0 s ol Arabic origin testify. In 
ot been collaborated {JL' . e ^ mathematical vocabulary of 


puiiome.inai involved smugglers ana snippei® g-?.“*winon. 

Germany, France, Britain, Greece and the US. 

On the US custom's service, 10 most wflf ] t ?? JjSLVS (SorctoSa 0 ' 
natlona arms smugglers are under Indictment In New „ was 


!Hil ur 9 er y. Al Zahrawl born 


52lS na L arin8 Jugglers are under Indictment v i NJ" ^ was one of the great 
,1^84 ..charged with smuggling weapons to r t ^ n H a ^ ork ™ 9 if r9 ‘ 

hostage crisis, Hasheml made a deal with US autjw^, ^ Dr^ ideas such as 


. . ensis, naanemi maae a aeai wim t -mes.ap'v cauls rl ua 

, iBPt yottr, .pparently m an ...amp. to ease th. 

11 The . arms-ring scheme Involved 17 ^ 0f0n ? fl a r 2Si-b88^[f aoclion. y Hl8 f 'worK^aaVm 

conaplracles, two Lall i? by Q «rard tie Cremom, 

^flrstconspTracy, two men with strong HUM i to Ivwteus editiona werepu- 

' ? rael Eisanbarg and his n Venice: Tn 1497, In Basel 

wit ha list of $800 million worth of Wsot 1^^1541 and in Oxford in 1778. His 
; /; clalmed they could be produced from the Israeli . -g^rk jeld g high place for centu- 

„ «KWt^i#ri n 5 l ? anual bf ^rgery In Sal- 

^ . . William ly . Moloelllftn .• Qi-krl c. . 


v. ; - In:the;j2nd scheme. Bar-Am and his Partner. JJg, b ^!ppei n sch^fa 11 ^?^ 55* E ^ 
'Panther a $343 mlljion weapons deaL An c n r‘ Hls 
^Ind^SS rt ,hr° p waa extradicted with Bar-Am fro^ ln (Pundatfon of aurg- 

' S25u Ur1 '^fi- clsI ' sources say that hia ball of « tre nie^^;» n ■; ■ . ■ ■> • 

■j-'hSlLW Y 0 *' Government sources ,n ? ic J ta depart^ ' the Arabs take 

J bfelng b f° u fl ht u P° n th0 ma 8 ma?teri ' Khers iht^S greatest phllo- 

h;. Ihe . government to cover-up the matte . ; , JSfe? I 9, !S n Rushd (known Tn the 

i _ Muiia Aye w> Had a re- 

• •• • ••• - &om w ^inr^r^-- i j * “^ * *i -• ; 
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of Europe. Sicily, which was con- 
quered in the 9th century became 
also the centre of learning and 
was one of the mediums for trans- 
mitting Musllm-Arab culture to 
Italy and Europe and which her- 
alded the Italian Rennaissance. 

4 - Art and Architecture 

The Arabs excelled in art and 
architecture. Sulflce it to mention 
here the beautiful Mosques and 
palaces still subsisting in Spain 
and Sicily. There are for example 
the well-known Alhambra in Gra- 
nada, Ihe great mosque In Cor- 
doba, the Alcazar in Seville. These 
monuments testify to the skill and 
finesse of Ihe Arabs. 

The evaluation of Arab 
culture and science 


A few Western historians have 
tried to underestimate the 
achievements of the Arabs and 
their contribution ot the Western 
civilization. This was due to racial 
or religious prejudice. Most of the 
historians, however, were objec- 
tive and unbiassed in their ass- 
essment of the Arab culture and 
science. The reader has by now 
realized the Influence of Muslim- • 
Arab civilization on the West but 
to further enlighten the reader on' 
this score, I wish to quote hereun- 
der the statements of some Wes- 
tern historians and writers. In the 
preamble to this article I have al- 
ready quoted Will Durant's opinion 
on the Arabs. 

. The following quotations are 
taken from Mr Mikhail Jmel'an s 
book “The Influence of Oriental 
Culture on Western Civilization 
George Sarton in writing about 
Islamic solence stated: "The two 
greatest Arab Innovations in math- 
ematics and. astronomy are the 
. new arithmetic and the new trigo- 
nometry. It Is significant that both 
were established on a double 
foundation, Sanskrit and Greek, in 
the two cases mentioned, the Ara- 
bic mathematicians did not copy 
the Greek and Sanskrit sources 






1 ' '•! r'ii. 

Al Mutanabi 

— that would have been almost 
useless — they brought them 
together and fertilized tho Greek 
ideas with the Hindu ones. If these 
were not innovations, there are no 
innovations in science. Scientific, 
invention is simply the weaving 
together ot separate threads and 
the tying of new knots. There are 
no inventions ex nihilo." 

Dr All Zaki in his book "Islam In 
the World" quotes Beckmann as 
saying: "What a noble people 
were the Arabs, says Beckmann 
in his ‘History of Inventions'. We 
are Indebted to them for great util- 
ity; and we should have still more 
to thank them for we were fully 
aware of the benefits we have 
derived from them. What a pity 
lhat their works should be suf- 
fered to moulder into dust, without 
being available. What a shame 
that those acquainted with this 
rich language should meet with so 
little encouragement. Had I still 


In barely 100 years from the 
death of Prophet Mohammad, 
an Arab empire had been 
founded which extended with- 
out break from the Iberian pe- 
ninsula' In the west, along the 
southern shores of the Medit- 
erranean, to the banks of the 
Indus and the Ara sea. 


twenty years to live and could 
hope for an abundant supply of 
Arabic works, i would learn Ara- 

bic." ■ . 

Humboldt says: "The Arabs 
drove back barbarism which had 
already existed In Europe for two 
centuries... they went back to the 
eternal sources of , Greek philos- 
ophy. They did not stop at saving 
the treasures of acquired knowl- 
edge; they Inoreased it and 


' * *w*mim8 





Front view of the Cordobah Mosque 


opened up new routes for the 
study of nature." (Quoted by Ali 
Zaki in his book "Islam in the 
World") 

Dr Ali Zaki quotes Dr Lucian 
from his book "Histoire de la 
Medecine Arabe".... “Before the 
ninth century had run to its close, 
the Arabs were In possession of 
ali the sciences of the Greeks; 
they had produced from their own 
ranks students of . the first order, 
and Ihey showed from this time on 
an aptitude for the exact sciences 
which wa9 lacking in their instruc- 
tors. whom they hence forward 
surpassed." 

Lastly Anthony Nutting in hls 
book "History of the Arabs” says 
the following: “This was Islam's 
golden age, not only of luxurious 
living but also of cultural achieve- 
ment and predominance, in which 
the Muslim world was to establish 
and maintain a, paramount in- 
fluence upon Western scientific 
and literary thought. For it was the 
philosophers, doctors, alchemists, 
astronomers, mathematicians and 
geographers ’’of the Abbasld East 
and of Arab Spain who developed 
the philosophic and scientific her- 
itage of ancient Greece, Egypt, 
Persia and .India, and brought It 
into line with the religious 
precepts of a monotheistic world, 
and so provided the esssentlal liqk 
between the teachings of Aris- 
totle, Galen, Euclid and Plato and 
the thinking ot modern Europe- 
ans." ' 

A word of caution may be ap- 
propriate here. The Arabs should 
not be satisfied With . sitting on 
.theif past laurels. . They should 
strive to acquire scientific knowl- 
edge and technology of^ pur. days 


and should seek those two things 
wherever and from whosoever 
they can in accordance with the 
Prophet's ‘hadlth’ : "Seek ye 
learning though It be In China.” On 
the other hand, the Arab States 
should encourage Arab men of 
science by awarding them gen- 
erously for their efforts which they * 
exert in learning and research 
work so as to prevent the Arab 
brain-drain to the West. There are 
indeed hundreds, if not thousands, 
of Arab professors and resea r- 

The Arabs drove back barbar- 
ism which had already existed 
in Europe for two centuries, they 
went back to the eternal sour- 
ces of Greek philosophy. 


chers in the American and Eu- 
ropean universities and research 
centres who prefer to stay there 
because they are well paid and 
have att research facilities. Arab 
states could attract them If they 
offer them' similar Incentives. . 


The 
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Muslim Arab civilization — its contribution! 


By Pascal B. Karmy 
Special to The Star 


Preamble 


IN HIS voluminous study "The Story of Civilization." Will Durant 
states: “During Europe's Dark Ages, the Arabs led the world in 
power, order and extent of government, In refinement of man- 
ners, In standards of living, in humane legislation and religious 
toleration, in literature, scholarship, science, medicine snd phi- 
losophy." 


Few people in the West know about the Muslim Arab contribu- 
tion to Western civilization. The purpose of this article Is to 
bring, In a modest measure, to the knowledge of the Western 
reader some of the historical facts on this contribution. 


Outline of history 


The DHrk or Middle; Agas of Eu- 
rope started with the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire around 
the 4th century A.D. following the 
Barbarian invasions a I [Europe, 
and continued to nlinul tin? 16th 
cent my that iu to say until thu ad- 
vent of (ho Rur mills. san ci; During 
this pen or! Itio Arnlis had built an 
omplru and a culture In effect, 
within a rclativuly short period of 
1 1 mo a ft or the death of the Prophet 
Muhammad in 632 A.D., the Arabs 
hQcfima | ho masters of an empire 
extending from the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean to Ihe confines of 
China. 

They assimilated to their creed, 
speech find even physical type, 
moro aliens than any other em- 
pires The Arabs absorbed and 
assimilated Ihe main features of 
the Greco- Ronuin culture and 
subsequently acted as a medium 
for transmil ting to medieval Eu- 
rope, many of those intellectual in- 
fluences which ultimately resulted 
in the awakening of the Western 


death of the Prophet Muham- 
mad. pressed forward in every 
direction open to a land advance. 

Northwards, they overran Syria 
and advanced into Anatolia to 
threaten Constantinople. To the 
oast, they conquered Iraq, Persia 
(Iran to-day), the greater part of 
Afghanistan, and crossed the 
Onus Into wtial is known ne Tur- 
kestan. To the west, they cap- 
turod Egypt, the whole of North 
African coast and, reaching the 
shores ol the Atlantic, turned 
northwards at Gibraltar, overran 
Spain and crossed the Pyrenees 
Into France, where they occupied 
Avignon, Carcassone, Narbonne 
and Bordeaux. 
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Ibn Sina 


Palace and Mosque of Ishak Pasha In Turkey 




Arab stock yet tney were im- 
mersed in or shaped by Arab 
language and culture and wrote 
their books in Arabic only. 


The period of translation 
during the Abbasid rule 


Khaltf in Baghdad. Both 

periai names standing suprrnu; in 
world affairs. During the rule of 
Haroun al Rasheed and of his sun 
a) Ma'moun, the Abbasid Kmpiru 
reached its peak in political .nu t in- 
tellectual life. 


There are Indeed hundreds, If 
not thousands of Arab profess- 
ors and researchers In the Am- 
erican and European universi- 
ties and research centres who 
prefer to stay there because 
they are well paid and have all 
research facilities. 


In bRrely 100 years from the 
death of the Prophet Muhammad, 
an Arab empire had been founded 
which extended without a break 
from the Iberian peninsula in the 
west, along the southern shores 
of Ihe Mediterranean, to the banks 
oF the Indus and the Aral sea in 
the east. In the centuries which 
followed, this empire gained and 
losl ground at both its extremities. 
But it maintained Itself long 
enough within those broad boun- 
daries for the Arabs to have leit 
their permanent impress upon it. 
Under their rule, a brilliant chapter 
m the history of mankind was to 
unfold itself, and their real claim to 
greatness was not that they con- 
quered such a vast portion ol the 
known world, but that they gave It 
a new civilization. 


During the Abbasid era (750- 
847) the intellectual legacy of 
Greece was unquestionably the 
most precious treasure for the 
Arabs. Therefore translation from 
the Greek books flourished. In the 
year 830, the Caliph Al Ma'moun 
established in Baghdad his 1am- 


History tells us that close rela- 
tions were established hutwoon 
the great two rulers. Then cnrili.il 
relations were oxprossed in the 
exchange o( embassies and 
presents. Treaties of IricMidRhip 
and trade were concluded be- 
tween them. Several books and 
documents were written descrih- 
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dom) which was a combined 
library, academy and 
translation institution. The 
Abbasid era of translation lasted 
about a century. Most ol the 
translators were Aramaic speak- 
ing or Greek speaking. The trans- 
lated books dealt mainly with 
Greek medicine. Greek mathemat- 
ics and allied sciences and Greek 
philosophy as expressed by Plato 
and Aristotle. 


of them were unfortunately com- 
pletely destroyed during the Mon- 
gol Invasion under Hiilnrju in thu 
year 1258 and which ended thci 
Abbasid dynasty. 


Ibn Khaldoun 


By bany Roblnstlen 

Davar Newspaper 


Period of creative 
intellectual activity 


world and in sitting it on the road 
towards its modern Rennaissance. 
No people in Ihe Middle Ages con- 
tributed to human progress so 
much as did the Arabians and the 
Arabic-speaking peoples.'' (His- 
tory of the Arabs by Dr Philip Hilti, 
4th edition). 

After Ihe death of the Prophet 
Muhammad, one can distinguish 
four main periods in the history of 
the Arab empire: 

1 - The Rashldeen Caliph's period 


The features of the 
Muslim-Arab Empire 


It Is relevant to mention here 
that the main features of the 
Muelim-Arab empire were Islami- 
zatlon and Arabization of the con- 
quered peoples. IslamizatlOn in- 
volved the preaching of the new 


One of the most, if not the most 
important translators was Hunayn 
ibm Ishaq (known by the Western 
scholars as Joannitlus, 809-873) 
He was also one of the greatest 
scholars and noblest characters 
of the age. He also practised me- 
9; , n ® a «K* w«* appointed by the 
Caliph Al Mutawakkll (847-881) 
as his private physician. Among 
his chief works was the rendition 
hto Syriac and Arabic of almost all 

{J2»v. Q S ek 9 al0n ' 8 scientific 
books. Seven books of Galen's 

which were lost In the 
original Greek, were happily ores- 
erved Irj Arabic. Other well-known 
translators such as Thabit Ibn 


The period of translation from 
Greek learning which lusted ap- 
proximately from 750 to 850 A.L). 
was followed by an epoch of intell- 
ectual activity In all fluids by thu 
Muslim Arabs. 
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faith as revealed to Prophet Mu- r Urt: . w0re credited with havino 
hammad and which has trans- tra ?alated the bulk of the Greek 
formed the spiritual life of the peo- m0t ™atlcal and astronomical 




from 632 to GEO A.D. 

2 - The Umayyad period which 
started with Mu'awiya ibn Abu Su- 
ltan being proclaimed Caliph in 
660 and during which Damascus 

' became the capital of ihe Muslim- 
Arab empire. 

3 - The Abbasid period which 
started roughly in 750 A-D. after 
Crushing Ihe remnants of the 
Umayyads whose capital was 
• Baghdad, 

. 4 - The Arabs in Spain starting 
. roughly ; in 7fl A.D. -when under 
the command of Tareq ibn Ziqd 
■ the Arabs (ended in Spain and es- 
. labllshed their golden culture and 
oJvilfzetloo which lasted for about 
800 years and extended to Sipily, 


ples of Ihe empire. Arabization in- 
volved the acquisition of the Ara- 


works Including those of S 
f£„ and . J Eu . d ! d - Thus Graak 
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bic language and culture by the ■ science and • philosophy had ba- 
conquered peoples. It should be co^e, accessible to the Arablr 
noted in passing that Arabization read er. f 


noted, in passing that Arabization 
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founded kingdoms In Homs, Pal- and sctence t 5 0ught IU o A r m °i?.? , hl8 weJ, - kn own books nabalat (The Calculation^ a- K^ s | {i co m ^entB: .-The problen 
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1 • Medicine 

In medicine. Al Rnzl known in 
the West «s Rhuzua (0G5-925) 
was one of the grontost ;md most 
original physicians. Ho wns (tin 
chief physician for Hughd.id lioupl - 
tai, He wrote sovoral books on 
medicine and ulchumy which worn 
translated from Arabic Into L.ntln 
by Westom aulhotn In tho Middle 
Ages mainly by Gornrd of (iro- 
mona and Rogor Bacon. Ono of 
his most important books wnu Al 
h0 wl (The comprehensive Book) 
which was translated Into Latin 
under the title "Cont toons" and 
repeatedly printed in Euiopo. Ttui 
hook was a sort of an encyclop- 
edia for it encompasses a wkio 
range of medical Information. Aftor 
ai Nazi cams Ibn Slna (080-1037) 
Kiwwn in the West as Avicenna, 
ne is one of the most Illustrious 
names in Arab medical annals. 


. THE ISRAELI researcher Sara Roy 
Locarno famous in Baghdad. K ; at tha University of Harvard in the 
wns a philosopher, an adrtf;- US has lately prepared a report on 
optician and geometrician. Hn-;’ the standard of services extended 
versed in ttic philosophy of fL " . to the Inhabitants of Gaza Strip.- 
;ind Aristotle. He wrote Opto-..- The report contained very shock- 
Eucluf which was translator ; . ing and disappointing revelations 
l.ntin and thereby Influence* . about these services as well as 
Wont. Al Kindis works •£««• [he standard of living, density of 
moro In their Latin transM**;:.. .Inhabitants, and the effects of the 
In ttio Arabic originals. “ . ailing Israeli economy on the peo- 

NmxI comos Al FflraU JJJ' I ‘ ,hat ® rea - 
tlm Wust ns Alpharabius who ^ me report was prepared for the 
i Ishoil In Aleppo In Ihe bn*/ * research institute of Dr Miron 
rourt of Snyf ni DawlahalHJ., Benvinsti in Jerusalem who com- 


Hii ' w i'o to (T niim bar ol IreaW-. ' ,h0 limits of shame and dishonour 
Pinto nnd Aristotle and ry r ; regarding what la going on In Gaza 


n n l y icTso-ne'ol Shifa' Hospital In Gaza 

wn hooks wore S il i 88 a 8am P |e for her fact- 

irniviiitod bv Woslern OrW.? ; Jj d|n B mission. She atatea that 
L s also wrote on^i - jn'ce and cockroaches have 
whoso loading book ms (£■!-? ^ 8d a colony throughout the 
M. -ikiun Kabir (Tim Or v&tyy S 8rda and fooma of the hospital, 

Mnnk- < 18 P' l0d U P ina,de th ® ho- 
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o MoihamutlcB chemM fc.' : JJJJowa are completely broken. 
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,hat the laraeli tax authorl- 
S^knowi two only ft 8 have since 1967 exacted a to- 
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S2 hnmntirian and .tfft;,- being paid to Israel In 
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in Gaza 


rapidly 


suffers from a very dense popula- 
tion that amounts to 2100 persons 
for every square kilometre. This 
high percentage is similar to that 
of Hong Kong. And in Israel itself, 
the density oi population amounts 
to 1B6 persons per sq. kilometre, 
while it is 140 persons per sq. ki- 
lometre in the West Bank. 

The average number of children 
in the families of Gaza is seven. 
The mortality rate among the chil- 
dren there Is very high and equals 
more than four times the mortality 
rate of the Israeli children. Yet, ac- 
cording to the demographical stu- 
dies, the population of Gaza Strip 
will multiply after less than 20 
years, and by the end of this cen- 
tury the total number of the inha- 
bitants there will exceed 860,000. 

Despite the rise in the living 
standard and the per capita In- 
come In Gaza Strip, and despite 
the fact that the economy situa- 
tion has greatly Improved, the area 
Is currently witnessing a sharp de- 
cline in ita living standard com- 
pared to that of Israel or the West 
Bank. Fifty per cent of the peo- 
ples' Income Is acquired through 
the workers who toll In Israel of 
who 20 per cent are presently 
working Illegally. The majority of 
those workers are young boys 
who receive low wages that equal 
only 40 per cent of the wages 
made by an average Israeli wor- 
ker. 

The report also throws light on 
the citrus fruits 8ector in Gaza 
Strip. It proves that production In 
this sector has dramatically deter- 
iorated due to. the lack of irrigation 
water, lack of facilities in securing 
loans and subsidies In addition to 
the difficulty In the export of the 
products. These obstacles have 
adversely affected the production 
of citrus fruits which fell back from 

243.000 tonnes In 1975 to 

164.000 tonnes In 1984. In 1967, 
the Israeli Council for the Market- 
ing of Citrus Fruits helped to ar- 
range and facilitate the export 
process of citrus products In Gaza 
Strip. 

In 1975, the farmers greatly pro- 
spered from a big market In the 
Gulf countries and Iran to which 
they exported huge amounts of 
their products. Unfortunately, this 
market was closed down aft® r 


1967. According to the report, this 
is ascribed to Israeli and Egyptian 
security restrictions. Industries in 
the strip are badly shrinking and 
most of the factories only manu- 
facture their products under the 
care of Israeli factories and firms. 


This demonstrates, according to 
the report, that there is no indus- 
trial independence in Gaza and 
the entire economy of the Strip is 
greatly and completely related and 
dependent on the Israeli economy. 
Dr Penvinsty commenls here that 
Gaza has been transformed into a 
big labour camp that belongs to 
the coastal and southern region of 
Israel. 


The Israeli government has allo- 
cated lump sum of $52 million as 
a budget for Gaza Strip for this 
year. This budget means that the 
government services for every 
person equals $100 in a year 
compared to $200 of services 
provided by Jerusalem municipal- 
ity for every citizen. This is In ad- 
dition to tha governmental ser- 
vices budget which shows a sub- 
stantial difference between that 
allocated to Gaza and Jerusalem 
municipalities. 


As regards the source of in- 
comes, $35 million Is taken from 
the Arab Inhabitants as local 
taxes. This sum is a part of the 
$52 million budget allocated to 
Gaza municipality. Meanwhile, Is- 
rael lakes more than $30 million 
annually as taxes from the Gaza 
inhabitants who work In Israel. 
Moreover, the citlzenB of the Strip 
pay the Israeli tax department 
more than $30 million as variable 
taxes. Thus, the report reveals, Is- 
rael exacts huge amounts of 
money through its occupation of 
the Strip. 


Dr Benvinsti has calculated that 
since 1976 the inhabitants and 
Gaza Strip paid Into the laraeli 
budget more than $600 million. 
This financial situation clearly 
shows tha Israeli international ne- 
gligence In developing the. ser- 
vices in Gaza Strip. 


Going back to the hospitals, the 
report shows that Gaza hospitals 
have 1.8 beds for every 1000 per- 
sons compared to 6.4 In the Is- 
raeli hospitals. Furthermore, there 
Is one doctor for every 2200 ci- 
tizens and one nurse for every 
000 citizens while In Israel there is 
four times this number: 
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Mohammed Fawzi with Professor Elana Jossi, head 
of the Research Section of Wiseman Institute for 
Science 


Closure of Hira’ Mosque 


The Israeli military tribunal at Gaza issued an order last Wed- 
nesday to close down Hira' Mosque in Jabalia. 

This order was issued in response to a request submitted by 
the military governor of Gaza Strip. On the other hand, the au- 
thorities arrested engineer Saleh Abu Al Haj All and his brother 
Abd Ali Al Haj who built the mosque at their own expense. 


Monkeys apprehended 


Three monkeys succeeded in escaping from the zoo at Kiryat 
Montskwean town near Haifa. The fleeing monkeys attacked a 
group of Israeli pedestrians and injured 14 of them. 

The injured people were taken to Rambam Hospital Ip Haifa 
for treatment. 


A large number of policemen and border guards were sum- 
moned to the area to trap and catch the three monkeys. After 
three hours of exhaustive efforts, the troops managed to catch 
them with nets. 


The comic aspect of the incident Is that the three monkeys 
were taken to the police station before they were sent back to 
the zoo. 


Yitzhaq Rabin's visit to the US 


An Israeli military correspondent reported that Yitzhaq Rabin, 
the Minister of Defence will go to the United States at the begin- 
ning of next month. He is to hold a series of meetings with Pen- 
tagon officials regarding the American alternative to the costly 
Israeli Lavy aeroplane. 


He will also discuss a number of military issues Including SDt 
and the storage of American arms and ammunitions in Israel. 
This will Include building fuel tanks at Haifa beach area to be 
used by the American army as well as carrying out joint military 
manoeuvres before the end of this year. 


General David Lavy, the Israeli chief of staff has previously 
visited the United Satates and prepared the grounds for Rabin's 
visit. 


Ambassador undergoes operation 


The Israeli ambassador to Washington, Mier Rosin, last 
Wednesday underwent a very complicated heart surgery at 
George Town University Hospital. The ambassador has a long 
history of heart disease which has forced him to apply repeat- 
edly to the Israeli Foreign Ministry .for retirement. 


Arab student in Israel 


Mohammad Fawzi, an Egyptian, Is to be the first Arab student to 
be admitted to Wiseman Institute for Sciences In the city of Ro- 
hobot, south of Tel Aviv. 


This student wants to obtain a doctorate thesla In philosophy 
from the aforementioned Israeli institute. 


Mayor restricted 


For the third time, the Israeli authorities have Imposed the com- 
pulsory restriction In movement on ' Mr Waheed Al Hemd Allah, 


the elected mayor of Anabta municipality and a member of the 
general secretarial council pf Al Najeh University. 
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middle east 

American Television and Arabs 
Will fairness ever prevail? 

"Why aren’t producers rushing to Mrs Odeh and say- 
ing in effect let us make a film about Alex’s death? ’’ 


By Muna Hamzeh 

SI'ir Wasl.in.p 1 i.il Corre.spoi doi>t 

WASHINGTON, DC — Since the 
beginning of 1986, American tele- 
vision has been going through a 
noticeable change in Its treatment 
of issues pertaining to the Middle 
East. Although sporadic and far 
from sufficient, network, public 
and local television have been 
showing unprecedented signs of 
fairness and objectivity in their 
coverage of Arab affairs. 

After reporting the Italian court's 
verdict on the hijackers of the 
Achille Lnuro in Jury, CBS Evening 
News aired a report about Pales- 
tinian homelDssrioss, tracing tho 
problem back to 1948. About n 
week earlier, NBC Nightly News 
aired a 2-3 minute report about 
the refugees in Gaza. By showing 
tho human suffering of Pales- 
tinians. both reports shod light on 
an Issue hardly seen by the aver- 
age American television viewer. 

In April, WHMM-TV, a public 
television station in Washington, 
DC was one of several stations 
nationwide that came under sev- 
ere criticism for broadcasting OC- 
CUPIED PALESTINE, a document- 
ary film depicllng Palestinian life 
under Israeli occupation. It was 
the first time that national au- 
dience in the US was able to see a 
film that clearly and sympatheti- 
cally portrayed the Palestinian ex- 
perience and its resistance to 
Zionism. When the two major pu- 
blic television stations in New 
York and Washington, DC claimed 
lhat OCCUPIED PALESTINE was 
too "out-dated and prejudiced” 
and refused to air it, Edward 
Walsh of the Washington Post 
harshly criticized them in an arti- 
cle published on 19 April. Wrote 
Walsh, "It is tempting to think that 
these stations based their deci- 
sions on a fear of viewer (and con- 
tributor) backlash from an au- 
dience that is perhaps not accus- 
tomed to seeing some of the har- 
der edges of religiously motivated 
Zionism or hearing much about the 
Arab side of this very complex 
story. At the least, the decision 
(no! to air the Rim) was dumb." 

It fs not onfy quite unusual in 
this country to hear the Arab side 
of the story regarding the conflict 
with Israel; but it is also unusual to 
hear about the negative portrayal 
of Arabs In the American media. 
■ONLY THE GOOD ARAB' was a 
•16' minute report broadcast 13 July 
on WDVM-TV that dealt specifi- 
cally with Ibis subject. Produced 
by Capital Edillon 1 , a Washington 
weekly show with a magazins- 
• fbrmat, the report was quite un- 
ique for American television be- 
cause it not only seriously ad. 
dressed the question of America's 
Stereotyping and discrimination 
aaalnet Arabs, but it also Inter- 
viewed two. Arab-American ex- 
P©r|s on iha subject ' — Dr Jack 
Qhaheen arid former Senator 
James Abu Rezk. 

: Dr. Shaheen. a Professor of 
Communications at the Southern ' 
Uhfversity of II) tools, who, wrote a 
.bbok about the stereotypihg of 
Arabs- In the American media, said 
-th&t .ln the ..fast lew 1 year© almost 
2Q movies and an uncounted num- 
ber of television shows have de- ; 
pitted -the Arabs as bad auvs with 


rageous acts; we never Bee an 
Arab smile” Then he asked, 
"When was the last time you saw 
a humane Arab on a television 
screen? An Arab with a wife and 
children? An Arab who relates 
with other people as we all do in 
this world?" 

Abu Rezk, who founded (he 
Arab-American Anti-Discrimination 
Committee (ADC) and is working 
on changing the stereotypical 
Arab Image, thinks that stereotyp- 
ing leads lo discrimination. "You 
make your victim sub-human and 
then it becomes easier to do 
something lo him; either commit 
acts of violence or deprive him 
economically or politically.” When 
speaking about acts of violence, 
the former Arab-American senator 
was referring to last year's murder 
of Alex Odeh, ADC's regional 
director In southern California; and 
the explosions that damaged 
ADC's regional director in sou- 
thern California: and the explo- 
sions that damaged ADCs offices 
in Washington, DC and Boston. Dr 


ip?' ( 
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Alexander Odeh 

Shaheen, who is concerned about 
the reaction to the violence, 
pointed out that a movie is fn the 

,h0 Peking of 
the Achilla Laura and the death of 
Leon KJInghoffer. "Why aren’t pro- 


East. The strong support and 
sympathy for Israel in this country 
are not about to change and good 
programmes about the Arabs are 
still the exception and not the rule. 
For example 30 minutes after 
■THE ONLY GOOD ARAB’ was 
broadcast, a commercial appeared 
about the preservations of forests. 
To make their point, the advertis- 
ers — The Weyerhaeuser Tree 
Growing Company — showed a 
desert with an Arab riding a camel 
and the message said, "this was 
once a green and growing forest 
— the cedars of Lebanon des- 
troyed centuries ago by the carel- 
essness of man." 

The commercial then went on to 
urge Americans to take this as an 
example and not be careless with 
their own forests. Since television 
in the US has an extremely pow- 
erful Impact on how Americans 
view the rest of the world, a 60 
second commerlcal like this does 
more damage to the Arab image 
than a 15' minute report does good 
because television commercials 
are repeated often and on more 
than one station, while a report 
like "THE ONLY GOOD ARAB” 
airs only once and, In this case, 
not on nationwide television. 

DEATH BEFORE DISHONOUR is 
Hollywood's newest Rambo-like 
movie about the Arabs. Currently 
being filmed In Nebi Mouse in the 
West Bank, the film is about an 
Arab cabinet minister who tries to 
destabilize his government by 
blowing up the US Embassy and 
kidnapping a colonel in the US 
Marines. Taken to a terrorist camp 
and tortured by his captors, the 
colonel meets a female Palestinian 
photographer who turns out to be 
a Mossad agent and who is co- 
fp attack against the 
camp with the Americans. 

One of the "Arab terrorists" 
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The Dreamers! 


; By Muna Hamzeh 

. Star US Correspondent 
id if HAS been almost one and a half 
years since Jeremy Levin, one of 

1 b group of Americans held host- 
age In Lebanon, escaped from his 
kidnappers. Yet after ail this time, 
the continuing hostage ordeal is 
still very much a part of Jeremy's 
I Hie. He and his wife, Lucille, are 
deeply involved not only in trying 
jjj to get the remaining hostages out 
a of Lebanon; but in educating the 
m American people about the highly 
volatile politics of the Middle East 
and (he need for reconciliation and 
jpaim dialogue as a precedent to 


(Part One) 


IT DEFINITELY t.ik.-t; n lot »■! torcviujhi. ingenuity and dedal* 
to bo able to viuw thn wuihl (nun ,m angle that is aliyZ 
When we urn hr ought up in a ntnl.un cultural or environE 

bnckarounds wo uninnil httln hut ilhknih cninc. nl U..i " I 


backgrounds wo cnurml holp hut absorb some of thaHjIi!?, f. - — 

1 ,u " ,U!W a,llu ' al ™*l«w iicnimlna peace In the region. 

... . . . Three months after arriving in 

We might urijiii! ahmit Hus Mlu.ition for hours without anan, Beirut, Jeremy, an American Jew 
bu a child is born rli-ari of ail uiltiii.il and social ideas, and R* bn his first overseas assignment 
only after associatin') liimsull. or hr-rsuH. with primates of a c&- is Bureau Chief for Cables News 
tain culture or unviruiimirui is tin- child able to forma view of Dn.Wwork (CNN), was kidnapped by 
world that is not totally his in many casus. n&mjrilc Jihad and survived almost 

I started thinking about thusu highly (philosophical) mattai t® of solitary confinement be- 
soon after i received an enlK|hti;mng letter from a certain as& ft ft*® 3 f,, to £ acap ?- ft an_ 
clation in the United States. I could not help but admirelte iff 01 u hlB , t f0 Lucl11 ?' wh ° 
people's ability to go back through lhe time tunnel, to iha sla« fti C n 0 

of childhood, when all cultural merits and attitudes are view) t ^ Mdde f 8 , a J‘ ?" ded up n .9 a “ 
with neutrality until society lorms the child's perception In flue ■H!fl c , LJS a ?£ ^f S ^! n9 !f n work lng 
way or another K ^ w [hard to get her husband released. 

The highly ambitious goal of this group is no less lhan restruc- oa^ of ^he 

luring the world (which is viewed as flawed and far from btfj ffd where nei her of them had 
perfect). One cannot help but fuel sad for those dreamers to bafo r e the Levinas stiN 
die-hard idealists who choose to neglect or overtook the had S 

realities ol our world, and got I Muir imagination to wonder Ar^bMODleand thevbo^h 

until it reaches the beautiful bounds ol their desired world ^ to go^ac^ to lhe^lldSle 
This Is not dofinituly the first time that people got sick of h (East again, 
hard actuality of the world and sought to find refuge In lhe* ‘ in their home In Wnqhlnntnn 
chanting world of dreams. Wo might even go a step furlher the Levin^ sDoke ooen^ 
assert that all the solid accomplishments of today s world hw iTh6 star about We role oHhe US 
at one point been mere dreams that might have brought ^government regarding the hostage 
the people who harboured them a lot of mockery and ^ th0ir V | ews and concerns 
when they first shared them with others iboul the Middle East and their 

I received this letter that proposes lo re-structure the ’^taven-and-a-half month torment 
from a US based group called (Powur ol Women). The orgew- ^during Jeremy's captivity, 
ers hasten to ussorl, howuvur. Hint TOW is an International a- i*.. •**.„* 

ganlzation of men and women, nut only women. So males c*i.y 
not enjoy llio luxury of thinking thuy uru excluded iromdreav‘ u 

Ing, along with (heir female countirrparls, to make the “AMZEH: i The American 

better place for everybody. JS®® P“W !««• attention to 

ti I* '9* ordeal of the Americans being 

Tho orgnmzors nru also quick lo point out that POWlsaw»bei(j hostage in Lebanon and as a 
political parly. But if you mo sick of political parties then you ifesuit, there has been no public 
reaction Is (not another political pmlyV?) Just have some W- '.pressure on the American adml- 
tenco und rend one or mom mint uncus, then you will reel® .’.nlstration to expedite their rel- 
that POW Is not n political pnrty in llio old sense. What b eate. Why, in your opinion has 
sense, by the way? Anyhow. Mils now political party stereo me hostage crisis been treated 
asking you to forgot nbunt nil olhor political purtios bec^ .differently from other crisis such 
they are nil flnwod, imporfuct innchlnou that have never am® jjji tho hijacking of TWA flight 847 
never, bring about linppiuosu lo mankind. ‘he Achille Laura? 

It Is only natural Hurt any party that offers a n0W pr HS-.,i EN ^ LEV,N: I think, by and 
will start by asking you to forgot about nil your jast there are not enough of the 

education. Wo might not, howuvur, share with thoPOWJMJr :Pf! a 9 8s to motivate an outpour- 
erlion that all previous political felons have not ainounled w»r .of national insistence that 
thing. Humanity might not ho ut itn pooalblo twet et^w ^we^tning be done to secure their 
now, but that eliould not prompt us to forgot the lacUnai jwase. And the circumstances of 
has been achieved throughout tho long march of ft® ^;E, raptivit y are su ch that It has 
race. f :g®" a much more difficult story 

POW and other dreamers of a hotter world shoiitd UT^ated 7t jutt sKspot-ataw and 
rlod away In their pursuit ol dreams to tho extent of '^Bpjaa.iwtco noenSale d aoraltrinni 
that tho world was not created yoslotday. Thera nra a fy attention on if , th | n katao ?haJ 
shortcomings, Injuslicos and ImporfoctlonH In lh® the key Issues Involved — 

man race has boon behaving on Hits planet. But there 8^ A you negotiate and do you make 
nitely aomo positive sides that should bo emphasized, ^ijfoncession? — j B | n a sensa 
and Improved upon in our attempts to make the world = potential dynamite' for Anybody 

place t0 N ,n * _ t &JgSr* «■ 9lven the climate 

■ POW moves on to propose its highly ambitious F .^t of all. Pre- 
attempt to achieve (1) peace on earth (2) A new and ‘ Meagan said we could not 

of happiness for mnnkind (3) a unified worldwide SbSs e90tlats or make 

unlimited economic resources (5) a new. secure and ^astona... 
worldwide eoonomy (6) security In all aspects ol W- . f teraHj, .pul t the media covered the 
.We should not even try to question these d le-hfl^j^ l j^ , ^ ne ^ l | a ^ ^ Bk tenslvely that 
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•saying they, do not care about reality. Reality i® there "EL. taken at one time at gun- 
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Ex-American hostage Jeremy Levin with his wife Lucille talk to Star Washin- 
gton Correspondent Muna Hamzeh In the US capital 

American hostage in Lebanon 
recounts kidnapping affair 


But, the administration Insists 
that we cannot do the same kind 
of thing with the hostages in Leba- 
non. The difference here, which 
the administration points out is 
that the prisoners In Kuwait have 
been convicted of a crime and are 
not detainees. As far as media 
coverage is concerned, TWA was 
a far more dramatic affair and be- 
cause of the drama, it served to 
immediately rivet and galvanize 
the kind of attention and concern 
that the random disappearances 
of Americans In Lebanon over a 
period of a year and a half never 
did. 

MH: Early on In the hostage or- 
deal, the American media seemed 
to have accepted the US govern- 
ment's approach that publishing 
the captors' demand would get 
you and the other hostages killed. 
Why was the media so susceptive 
to this approach when it did not do 
tho same with TWA or the Achille 
Laura? 

JL: The circumstances sur- 
rounding the knowledge of our 
captivity were unique. The US 
government had tapes that con- 
tained our captors' demands that 
ft never admitted It had. In con- 
trast, everybody knew what the 
demands were on TWA. The cap- 
tors got on the radio, as they did 
with the Achille Laura; and they 
utilized the press themselves to 
get their demands out. The cap- 
tors In our crisis did not do that 
until over a year had passed, in a 
sense, they got tired of waiting for 
something to happen and finally 
released our pictures to the new- 
spapers in Beirut and then stated 
their demands. 

MH: Do you agree that one 

reason why this particular hostage 
crisis Is receiving little attention is 
because the administration and 
the State Department, after their 
mistakes and their embarrassment 
in Lebanon, would rather forget 
about that country and wash their 
hands from It? 

JL: Well, that is an opinion that 
possibly could be true. I have said 
publicly that our captivity symbo- 
lized in part the growing hatred of 
.America for Its rale In Lebanon — 
right or wrong. And so it Is. some- 
thing that the administration ob- 
viously did not want the pubilp to 
be reminded of. It Is a fact that In 
order to deal with this crisis In 
terms of reaching some kind of an 
accommodation with the captor's 
demand to get our citizen's back 
-would cause the adminstration to 
Have to retreat from Its "no nego- 
tiation arid no concession’’ policy 
which It has continued to say, to 
relation to the prisoners In Kuwait, 
that It does not want to do; Of 
course, the administration still Ins- 
ists that It did not negotiate pr 
makri any concessions or 'any 
deals In regard to TWA. And I think 
Americans should think seriously. 


about the administration's unwill- 
ingness to relay principle as it did 
with TWA to save these hostages' 
lives. 

LUCILLE LEVIN: t do not think 
that many Americans realize that 
we messed up in Lebanon. Maybe 
one out of one-hundred Americans 
know this and If you ask one- 
hundred Americans what hap- 
pened in Lebanon, they will tell 
you that those Arabs killed 241 
American servicemen in Beirut in 
October 1983. They do not know 
what had happened before that 
and they don't know anything of 
the context. So because it does 
not make sense to most Ameri- 
cans. it makes it .very easy for 
anybody to come along and say 
the Arabs are terrorists and get 
away with It and programme Am- 
erican thinking. 

MH: Your captors demands 
were, and stilt are, that Kuwait rel- 
eases 17 Shl'ite Muslims who 
were convicted of the December 
1983 bombing of the US and 
French Embassies in Kuwait. In a 
talk you gave at the Milwaukee 
Press Club in April 1986. you said 
that "the US should demonstrate 
that It is more in Kuwait's interest 
to deport the prisoners than not." 
How do you think Kuwait's inter- 
ests would be served by deporting 
the prisoners and, considering the 
unbalanced US policy in the Mid- 
dle East, why do you think Kuwait 
would be willing to do the US such 
a favour? 

JL: I do not know if Kuwait 
would be willing to do the United 
States a favour. It Is my feeling, 
from what i understand about 
what we have and have not done, 
that the US Is not even exploring 
whether a favour such as that 
could be done. Obviously if you 
give a favour you would expect 
that there would be some sort of 
favour done in return which would 
somehow have to do with Kuwait's 
long-term security interests. Cer- 
tainly there must be things the US 
can do to help Kuwait to feel more 
secure than they do now. 

LL: Kuwait would be beholden 
to the United States If they ar- 
ranged this for the US. The hos- 
tages are 60 Important to America 
that Kuwait's releasing its crimi- 
nals .to have the hoBtage9 re- 
turned would be very iryjqh like 
Anatoly Scharansky was bq Im- 
portant to Israel that the US inter- 
vened and had him released from 
the Soviet. Union and returned to 
torael. Don't you see, It Is a very 
similar situation. We would be In 
Kuwait’s debt If they did this for us 
and we would owe Kuwait a big 
favour. 

MH: But do not forget that In 
1982 when the PLO left Beirut, It 
was the US who approached Tu- 
nis about having the PLO fighters 
evacuated to Tunis, which . they 
did. The US requested It and it 


happened. So, Tunis did what you 
are saying Kuwait should do. 
However, when Israel raided the 
PLO headquarters in Tunis in Oc- 
tober 1985, the US supported Is- 
rael’s raid and called it an act of 
self-defence. So, with such an 
American record, what guarantees 
would Kuwait have that the US 
would indeed be in its debt? 

JL: That speculation is getting a 
little far ahead of the game now. 
At this point my main concern Is 
that the United Slates doeB not 
seem to be exploring that opinion. 

I think that after two and a half 
years, it should be seriously ex- 
ploring the option. 

MH: While the official US policy 
is "no deals and no concessions," 
the captors insist that they will not 
release the remaining hostages 
until their demands are met. On 
what basis do you expect the hos- 
tages to be released? And how 
hopeful are you that they will be 
released any other way. 

JL: We can always hope that 
they will be released some other 
way. However, as difficult as it is, 
it seems to me that the avenue of 
deals and concessions needs to 
be explored. 

MH: US foreign policy in the 
Middle East has been consistently 
unbalanced and there is no indica- 
tion that the White House or the 
State Department have any inten- 
tion of seriously addressing the 
Palestinian Issue or demonstrating 
to the Arabs that America is an 
ally of the whole region and not 
juat of Israel. If the US were to 
show willingness to solve the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict and demons- 
trate that It is Indeed concerned 
with the best interests of the 
Arabs as well as Israel, do you 1 
think that if there was an overall 
shift in US policy In the Middle 
East, the captors may then be 
more apt to release the hostages? 

JL: I do not know. The captors 
have not said so. They have only 
said one thing, they want the pri- 
soners in Kuwait released. 

MH: Lucille, while your husband 
was held hostage, you assembled 
a team of voluntary investigators 
and advisors in the US, Syria and 
Lebanon. How soon after Jerry's 
kidnapping, did you dP this, and 
was it becau&e you fc&lized that if 
; you did riot take action on your 
own, no one else was. going to? 

LL; t don’t know when. it, occur- 
red to me. that no one else was 
going to. I thing that was an un- 
folding revelation; but I took help 
wherever I got It. It Is a fact that I 
didn't get American - help over = 
there. I never heard from the Am- 
erican Embassy In Bsirut.- The 
people who helped me Imme- 
diately were Muslims who went 
straight to Nablh' Berrl. I was very 
grateful for that and that part of 
the help continued. It was several 


middle east 


weeks before I came to Wash- 
ington and actually visited the St- 
ate Department and nothing was 
offered there, except I was told to 
be quiet. And then finally I was 
told it was going to work out and 
that it was going to work out In a 
certain time frame and when that 
time frame came and passed I had 
less confidence in the government 
because they were wrong. Then 
months passed and it became my 
considered opinion from other ad- 
vice that they were looking in the 
wrong place. 

. MH: The team in Beirut found 
out lhat some of the prisoners be- 
ing held in Kuwait are relatives of 
some of the captors, how did they 
find this out? 

. LL: When the videotape of Jer- 
emy arrived and it was perfectly 
clear on the tape that Jerry re- 
ported what captors wanted, 1 told 
the team in Beirut what was on 
the videotape and through their 
contacts with Fadlallah and oth- 
ers, they found out that some of 
the prisoners were relatives of 
the captors. 

MH: Aside from this information, 
what was the most significant 
assistance that the team was able 
to give you? 

JL: An important thing that they 
found out is that we were being 
held In the Bekaa valley, when the 
State Department was telling Lu- 
cille that 1 was in Beirut. That was 
important because even though 
not all the information that the 
team brought back was correct; it 
certainly did find out that we were 
in the Bekaa, which was important 
to know. 

LL: The State Department did 
not know that and Richard Murphy 
said to me: they are in Beirut. 

And that really did give me a 
point of departure because I would 
say to US officials, you are going 
in the wrong direction and down 
the wrong track. And that was 
very Important because If I had lis- 
tened to them, I would have been 
looking in the wrong direction too. 

JL: Syria was definitely the 
place to go. and my wife was cor- 
rect in going there lo see what 
she could do about getting me rel- 
eased. If I was held in Beirut, then 
forget it; Syria would not have 
been a big deal. 

LL: And even if his captors did 
not let Jerry go, if I did not go to 
Syria, who can say that when he 
reached the Syrian Army post that 
he would not just have been 
thrown In jail indefinitely or taken 
back to his captors. So the trip to 
Syria was important and it was 
against State Department advice. 

JL: I did not think that Syria was 
going to take me back to my cap- 
tors. I thought eventually Syria 
would free me; but It might have 
taken them a lot longer to figure 
out exactly when and where and 
how lo do it. I have no quarrel with 
that. 1 think the reason why they 
gave me back In a hurry was my 
wife’s personal diplomacy which 
was crucial. 

MH: You had been in Lebanon 
for only three months when you 
were kidnapped. It was your first 
trip ever to an Arab country? How 
has your experience changed your 
views regarding the Middle East 
and US foreign policy there and, 
why hasn’t your ordeal made you 
staunchly anti-Arab? 

• JL: Well to begin with, I was not 
anti-Arab even though I rn Jewish; 
and I would lljce to see Israel and 
the Israelis secure. But, I think 
that they have to be secure in a 
way that takes. Into account the; 
homelessness of millions of peo- 
ple who were uprooted partly due 
to their own doing, but also partly 
due lo the ravages of the strife 
that took place and the Inability of 
everybody to Boive the problem. I 
think the Israelis have a legitimate 
reason to be .there, notwithstand- 
ing the ,facl that at one time Israel 
attacked the Arabs and other 
times the Arabs attacked Israel.. 
My experience has not changed' 
my basic views at all 
End of first -part of interview 
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Bush in Jordan 


^ C J‘ Pr ® slc,G S Mr ? 0Or 9 e Bush is In Amman after visiting Israel on a Mid- 
also take him to Egypt. As this Is the first visit by Mr 
h« I n c 1,1 stntU8 as vice-president, to the region, we can only hope 
! u ave it car JYing with him fresh and unbiased outlooks on the re 
gion s most chronic problem, that of the Palestinians and their occupied lands. 

f^ U L^ r Bus |? ch ? 30 Jo declare his beliefs even before leaving Israel and be 
fore hearing the Arab point of view. He hastily lauded the King Hassan il 

?^ i I nGG ,^ res £ e0,in 9 ln _ la st week and Ignoring all Arab views and poll 
des called on Jordan to follow suit. His Majesty King Hussein was even aulcker 
In responding to Mr Bush's immature remarks. 3 The King ^adeTcto that Jo?- 
SfirStr?? indulge in direct negotiations with Israel and that it holds strong to 

motives were the occupied Arab territories and the rights of the Palo 
"h3£°!K£ were'perpetuated? 11 ' 1 " 0 " eW and i,a 

bat- 

which are based on the application of United Nations an ^ Proposals 

ing of Bn international peace conte^^na^J ^ 0 ris n 1ha nd U^, h ri 0ld - 

jme America" position neads not only clarification buT simple honesty ancUjb? 

It is such an American attitude, presented latelv In israoi k u Mr n,.„u *u * 
only frustrates the Arab side, but also u: y M B . ush - that not 

sincerity In its search for peacxHn the ragton M dubious 0f Washi ngton' 

We hope Mr Bush will not only listen to what wb houo Dot u * , 
toua what Washington really wants to achlsvs 


Accepting realities 

new . |? 0 n °* P° w er. has intro- 

slx regttoM ?orceshom 

tzsd. Also, according to ths Kremlln'a stZflman the ilthL 88 "?^ scrut| n- 

S1C Settleme "' and ** » another KL'^W^tTe'clV^K 

[ he,orl ? 8 wh!ch°has hitherto ttoud^ despite the 

last a. leader has emerged who Is calling "“.TpS AfBhanlstan. at 

prlp n Sp th“pro b &>ylet ^ Ba!£u<!^ in order to 

we feel a lot of geo-political Issues wefa at stake P Roi»tiuTi the mIHtary aspect. 
Alghanlstan should have been a walk over for lha '^ e .? kln9 militarily, 
havedlspiayedthelrsnimoslly and dials sleforfr^tt^ *5 e mu l a ™8en 
a bitter and Internecine struggle to defend the mojerfand PnV engaQin a ir ' 

. Maylpe under normal clrcumslahces, could dekrrih. u,k , v . ■ 

Srlftirln ?i n f* an l s 0 wn *ntc»rnaf Qffairl But the flood taken P.tece: 

rorder into Pakistan, has moulded the whole. . 0® 0 ® across ths 

ap Intematfohnl concern. It is no gainsaying tfiaLdarkSf ? C0 /J regioniinto 

fUQees has stretched Pakistan's %2durces to the Sv the l au merous re* 
great |Qss In human; lives and thedeva slot inn Moreover '' the 

■!° ™ ^ a ^ den . 1 a: 

•; pine* ScwtetiLhiive ^howi isccmf^ W ; 
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Move to put Arab image 


;i The 
\ revolution 

"ONE, TWO, three and action!," cried a 
'i voice from behind. There was some cla- 
^ mooring in the backstage, then a sudden 
i' silence dropped like an iron curtain. The act 
'/had begun. On the stage many figures 
Amoved about but the lights focused on a 
^.frail-looking man clad in something similar 
r jo an Egyptian jalabiah. He cleared his 
' throat, held a microphone with his skinny 
[- fingers and began to sing. It was a revolu- 
ttionary song. He sang about the rights of 
irjm about usurped lands and confiscated 
‘belongings. He vowed to resist and finally 
crown his people's struggle with sweet- 
tasting victory. The ballad ended and the 
lights were switched off. 

In the dressing room, three metres below 
the wooden stage, sat another group of 
men and women. Apparently, they were 
waiting their turn to occupy the stage. One 
man. looking passionately at his flock, gave 
a lecture on revolution and perseverance. 
,f We shall win in the end and our sacrifices 
will yield victory and liberation," he said as 
;ne played with his oak-wood pipe. Dozens 
Eof eyes fixed upon the man, a short but 
f well-built figure In the early 30s. "Look at 
Sf this." he suddenly shouted. "Newspaper 
S {’dippings from all over the world. Everyone 
T: v knows about us and about our great cause, 
jllmperlalism's days are numbered I tell you. 

j :; : What you shall do tonight will tell everyone 
(Land everybody our story until like a Bible, it 
;l becomes engraved In the hearts of the un- 
^ |. believers. '* 

N: Thousands of miles away a bomb ex- 
ploded and tens fell dead. The smell of 
' charred bodies filled his nostrils and he felt 
"good, no, relieved. In few hours It will be all 
i over newspapers, news agencies, television 
( and radio stations. Today was a historic 
“ one. The cause has been served well. The 
> monster received his virgin bride and con- 
i|r ha shall be for few days. His ravage will 
1 || subside for sometime until he is awakened 
oy hunger and unlimited appetite. No one 
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— ' ■ Pakistan and Gulf Economist 

,8Y CALLING upon her party workers to ob- 
, , i m ^ °f July as a 'black day' Ms Bena- 

oludo aomo 20 Arabic- language g hoped to unleash a large scale condem- 
ors, radio stations — Including imp .nation of the overthrow of her late father's 
Broadcasting Corporation - aMSJ. regime nine years back by General Zia. By 
magazines and newsletters now J. . qbmparison ’Bhuttolsm', which Is being pro- 
nccurncy In covering Arab affairs ^ . moted by her, would have gained accep- 
is ntorod In the English language , jj. tepee. The response to her call has been 
tho main market will be the United s. ; Uneven. 

al ’ d P 0rl1aps areas the turn out was subsist- 

oukhnini. ' .^1 but by and large the event did not evoke 

AIB bronchus are being set up ^.; »MPh enthusiasm, 
legion London “OTijJ ^mchi did not fulfil the tall promise that 
cnpttnlu \o » ^5* JMOD black flags would bo hblsted in the 

mntlon In tho bank (tovor Observers who saw two small process- 

rios ouch with more than Pus through Sharae Faisal and Bun- 

A is atorod In «, or witnessed the meeting of party 
offers retrieval for a m^^^ers wondered whether It was so due to 
several an tellllo-connectod^; Inept organization or waning euphoria. : 

Buyim started a Modest" 5H r *yj flWn B a mistake If she thinks 

ferZtlon with the New York Tkjj F «« tor 'Bhuttolsm' can attract people to 
bank But said Sakhnlni, the K 'n the first place It needs definition 

news orannizatlon used "its **^''|SK d . the . si ° 9 an 8 and performance of 

''W£ V "L r ! 8 1 ™ burins 1972-77. Secondly, the 

to us wore brief, Inaccurate "^SSSPtt l i^ 9 ?* nfl prealdent 2la aPP ears 

— * “'t » ‘SsSisms s as 

started on its first JSo Fe oV 1990. But Junejo does 

and surveys have been Teel that he can be challenged on any 

eral states, Including th® u "v. w puld not like to accommodate 


ratesT Saudi Arabia, Jo^ fl w ^Mna Z [ r He^hae to be there for sometime 
entire project Is schedujfl and I his party have to allow a tally of 

by the end of next y eaf, |! o w0f [d. '1* -ffiS? 1? be L COm PH 0 d against them before 
Who's Who of the Arab ^^^can even b? asked to leave. 

nlnf'bufs'Si^lewhoh^ on political aotlv- 
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escapes his nemesis. He knew that there 
were many innocent victims, but this was 
the essence of his revolutionary thinking. 
The. innocent mean much more to his cause 
than do true culprits. Everyone must share 
in his agonies and sufferings. Retribution 
must be everywhere. This was, afterall, re- 
volutionary justice. 

Back in the trenches, all was cool. Crisp 
mornings as fresh as dew. Rusty guns In 
whose barrels pigeons had nested. In the 
early mornings, soldiers were lined up to sa- 
lute the flag — an incessant ritual which 
had been going on since eternity. The flag 
for which thousands of young men had per- 
ished in the past. But not now. Wars ere not 
for armies anymore, they are for terrorists, 
gangs, banned armies and bandits. All was 
quiet on the confrontation line. Except for 
miles of barbed wires, make-shift trenches 
and aging guns pointing to the heart of the 
sky. No one would suspect that this was the 
line of death, of blood and of the wrath of 
both God and man. 

He was reading a comic book. A comrade 
was cleaning his boots. The small transistor 
radio was blarring out a love song. He 
laughed because he understood a joke in 
the book. Few kilometres away the enemy 
was resting toorWar will never come. 

Back In the crowded city a refugee was 
lurking in the streets. He was not a refugee 
really. He had a job, a car and today he will 
have his own house. Three thousand he 
paid as a downpayment and now he held a 
deed in his hand. One hundred and ten 
square metres were all his, written in his 
name and no one can take it away from him. 
.He had worked very hard to buy this house. 
iHls agonies will disappear and he will sleep 
illke a baby under his own roof. Life has 


ibeen so kind to him. It spared him un- 
inecessary humiliation. He can't and will not 
■ask for more. 


The boys met in the den under revolution- 
ary festoons. It was past midnight and the 
next army patrol will not pass by for 
another hour. They gave each other pseu- 
donyms; Abu Harb, Abu Nar, Abu AsBad ... 
etc. They inspected their humble armoury. 
An old English revolver, some ammunition, a 
malfunctioning semi-automatic machine 
gun, two grenades and a land mine. They 
sat for hours each night planning for an at- 
tack. First, they agreed on a name for their 
cell; “DAWN". Then they earmarked a poss- 
ible target. They had some choices: An 
army fuel station, that damned patrol which 
roams the camp's streets every night and 
any number of settlers daring to leave their 
settlement to visit the nearby city. 

In the end', their operation failed drasti- 
cally. Two died instantly by the fires of the 
enemy, while the rest were arrested. None 
of their grenades exploded. The ammunition 
was bad and archaic. The malfunctioning 
machine gun fell silently to the cold ground. 
Dawn never came for some. 

He had a copper voice, probably from 
smoking too much. But he wrote well. His 
poetry was so beautiful that young girls 
wept when they read it. Some even wrote 
him love letters. But he only loved Palestine 
and was wedded to her. Sometimes it was 
hard to stay faithful even to one's wife. But 
he was a revolutionary poet. And revolu- 
tionaries can justify anything. 

Revolutions never die, they only grow ol- 
der and wiser. 
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Benazir Bhutto: Her prospects for quick victory are clouded 
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stand this, she has to move away from the 
shadow of her late father's six years' of 
misrule. With all his charisma and promise 
the seamy side of late Bhutto's activities 
has left harrowing memories among those 
who suffered during that period. A large 
number of people recall 'a harsh era of de- 
magoguery, mob rule and extreme, petty 
vindictiveness.’ 

Moreover, she finds herself in the midst 
of reorganization. She has got rid of senior 
trusted men and Is relying on young untried 
leadership whose loyalty mey be unques- 
tioned but whose political acumen and ap- 
peal Is limited. She has yet to find support 
among the army. When Tikka Khan says 
that the coterie of generals would be made 
accountable for their misdeeds, he Is not 
creating friends amidst a powerful and or- 
ganized lobby. 

By announcing her 'awami budget' Bena- 
zir has taken a left of centre position which 
mercifully avoids extreme polarization. But. 
she has thrown a Challenge to Junejo's Mu- 
slim League which represents vested 
interests mainly of the feudals and thus oc- 
cupies the far right. She is likely to attract 
the deprived sections but those In power 
have the loaves and fishes to distribute. 
Junejo's government has started an ambi- 
tious programme of social uplift which op- 
ponents classify as large scale political 
bribery through handouts. It Is bound to 
have much attraction at least during the next 
one or two years. Such economic leverage 
Is not available to PPR, . .. ’ ■ 


Benazir is giving special attention to in- 
duction and promotion of those who were 
punished by the Martial Law regime. In this 
manner she hopes to cash on a strong sen- 
timent of ‘revenge 1 similar to the one she 
personally harbours. That may sustain the 
force of her challenge somewhat longer. It 
cannot but wither away In the long run with- 
out an attractive feasible alternative. She 
has to face the basic problems of land re- 
form, administrative reform, as well as 
decentralization and devolution. She has 
also to avoid getting bogged down in the 
Islamizatlon process if It is found leading to- 
wards authoritarian re-structuring of policy 
SB alleged by some observers. She could 
mount a challenge on the plank of moderni- 
zation because the people are not happy 
with growing authoritarian trends under the 
guise of religion. She may find that politi- 
cally difficult to accomplish in the present 
environment. 

By declaring that she is not a Marxist and 
by withdrawing from her .earlier thinking 
about direct negotiations with Afghanistan 
she has not moved out of the ambit of poss- 
ible U.S. support. 

, On the whole Benazir has done well In the 
difficult situation she finds herself. By keep- 
ing her movement peaceful she has shown 
political sagacity. Unless her Intrepid and 
young new following lets her down she can 
slowly build a sound alternative to the 
present Muslim League. But she should 
learn to bide her time. 


Great leaders: 

Nelson Mandela 

INCARCERATED IN the deep bowels 
of Pellsmoor prison In South Africa, Is 
Nelson Mandela. He Is regarded as 
tha symbol of struggle of black South 
Africans against the mindless bullying 
force of the Pretoria ruling class. 

If the authorities in Botha's regime 
had in mind to drive Into obscurity the 
significance of Mandela In the peo- 
ple's struggle and sacrifice against 
apartheid, they were in for a big 
shock. For Botha's government. with 
all the sophisticated arms and author- 
ity at its disposal .appears to be living 
fn perpetual fear of an unarmed man. 
His Importance and abhorrence for 
apartheid led an author to ask, "How 
fs it that a man imprisoned for more 
than 23 years, who has not been all- 


can media — has become the embo- 
diment of the struggle for liberation In 
that country?" 

As a member of the Thembu royal 
family, Mandela, bom in 1918, was 
being groomed for chleftancy when In 
1941, he decided to flee the Transkei 
for Johannesburg. Whiles at Fort 
Hare College, he was put under su- 
spension for participating In a boycott 
as a member of the students' repre- 
sentative council. Later, he was per- 
suaded to join the African National 
Congress where he became the 
founding member of the Youth Lea- 
gue of the ANC. He did this together 
with Oliver Tambo, his future taw par- 
tner. 

After qualifying as an attorney, he 
also became a volunteer-in chief of 
the defiance campaign. Mandela 
travelled throughout South Africa re- 
cruiting about 10,000 volunteers will- 
ing to submit themselves to arrest, in 
an organized campaign of civil disob- 
edience against apartheid laws. 

This campaign however, was short- 
lived. It came to an abrupt halt after 
8,000 arrests and the banning for life 
of some of its leaders. But some thing 
worthwhile had been achieved. There 
was a complete transformation of the 
ANC into a mass political movement. 

From 1952 onwards, Mandela was 
placed under a series of banning or- 
ders and forced to resign his pre- 
sidency of the ANC. During the fam- 
ous four-year treason trial, he spelled 
out the alms of the ANC In 400 pages 
of public testimony. What really 
served as a. catalyst to the Mandela 
legend Is the brutal massacre at Shar- 
pevllle In 1960. 

Whether Botha frees Nelson Man- 
dela or not, the black movement and 
agitation Is surging forward like a 
flood. This ip In spite of the brutal 
methods employed by the white au- 
thorities to suppress it. Sooner or 
later, the situation Is going to assume 
uncontrollable propoportlons. And 
only Mandela can be relied upon to 
help defuse this explosive atmosp- 
here. 

A "wind of change" is. blowing 
through South Africa and the white- 
minority group has Its back to the 
wall. It nas no alternative but to come 
to terms with the present day reali- 
ties. As a philosopher puts It, "The 
dream of freedom Is one of those 
things which never dies. It Is a flame 
that oan't be quenched by brute 
force, nor by lies." FREE MANDELA is 
the dally anthem of black South Afri- 
cans. 
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King Hussein’s reconciliation j" 
efforts 

THE QATARI newspaper Al-Raya ex- 
nresBsd the hope that the effort launched 
bv His Malesty King Hussein to ach'eve 
Syiian-lraql reconciliation would succeed. » 
says such success would mean a major 

step towards patching up intBr -* rab dl ’ ® _ 
ences and ensuring success for the ^forth 
coming Arab summit conference which has 
been repeatedly delayed because of the 
current divisions in the Arab world. 

Arab solidarity cannot be achieved in an 
effective way in the absence of f any ( count y 
which has a considerate weight in the 
making of a pan-Arab decision, such as Sy 
ria and Iraq, the paper asserts. 

Ai-Raya also comments on Jordanlan- 
Palestinfan relations, saying that r0 lationshiP 

between the two sides is t he 

destiny and a joint confrontation ngalnsl he 
Zionist enemy. Within this conception, he 
paper adds, this relationship w 'll remain tho 
gunrantec for unify Ihrough whrch tho 
two sides can achieve their common goal- 
The paper refers to statements made by 
Prime Minister Zaid Ai Rifai in which he said 
that there was no break-off between Jordan 
and the PLO as the sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people.ltsays 
Mr Rifai's statement js a renewed assertion 
that Jordan intends to abide honestly by its 
pan-Arab commitments. 

Shimon Pores’ visit to Mo- 
rocco 
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Al-Bayan newspaper of Dubai 2 tha 

following King Hassons talks with Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, the Ara 
world has become more divided Qndar ^ --a 
return to unity and consensus is the only ^ 
way towards salvation. It notes that Arab 
states have already set principles which 
commit them to a consensus but delation 
occurs from time to time at the expense of 
the strategic interests of the Arab world as 
a whole. The paper concludes by urging 
Arab states to move in one direction and & 
avoid conflicting courses because they are *3* 
destructive and dangerous. 

Al-Wlhda newspaper of Abu Dhabi calls 
on Arab League Secretary-General to 
launch renewed effort to arrange an urgent || 
Arab summit conference to discuss a una- 
nimous Arab response to Peres meeting 
with King Kassan. It says Peres visit has t 
embarrassed Arab countries because they ; 
are now required to define their attitudes j 
towards Morocco. [ 

The paper expresses the view that Peres i 
visit amounts to an open and direct recognl- i 
tlon of Israel and a fresh Arab concessionto t 
an enemy which still occupies Arab land and 
desecrated Islamic shrines each day. it 
says Arab countries should not maintain 
silence towards such a very serious deve- 
lopment. 

The newspaper Al-Khaleej of Ai-SJw^ 
says that the Israeli enemy seeks to impose 
its own concept of peace on Indivi^al Arab 
states and Peres’ vish can only bo under- 
stood In this context. Peres visit, the paper 
. adds. Is a clear violation of common Arab ac- 
tion and against Arab consensus for which 
iKIS.Sa had bear, held "nd f eneous 
- iefforta made; The paper also writes that tne 
broWem with Israel la not to accept or deny | 
Its existence but It Is a question of our ex s- j 
tence or Its existence, our future or lls fu- 
ture and our security pr Us security. 

Al-Raya writes that the outcome of 
Peres' visit has shown beyond any doubt 
that Israel relecls peace' and does not ac- 
cept aTust ^olutlon of the Palestinian 
problem because it refuses wlthdrawaHrom, 
all the occupied' Arab territories and the In-, 
wlvemenl oF the PLO in pedes dfforis. Is- 
real, the paper adds, only s^eke more and- 
more concessions. 

Ad-Duetour notes that His Majesty King 
Huaaein’s visit to Damascus and;hte talks 

wrthSyriln President Met U-toWW*. 

under yery delicate circumstances In the 
. Arab World and amidst sudde 

’-jsness of .«■ 

bntext; the 
' and 


owing King Hassan's meeting with Shimon 
Peres in Ifrane, there is no other way but to 
remove all differences and unHy all efforts . 
and potentials within a realistic modern 
framework which recognizes that common • 
Arab action Is possible despite deviation 
from this party or that.” Ad-Dusfour adds. 

It says Jordan thus has gone ahead in the 
effort to rally Arab ranks because it realizes 
that giving up means capitulation. 


Israel* Press 


Kntnrit Rashit writes: The Israeli govern- 
merS'shouW rany out b-ve and pos ^a 
qieos at this stage as a sign of good imen 
tlons towards the Arabs so that it w f" P r ° V0 
to the whole world that It actually wishes to 
find a settlement to the Arab-lsraeli con- 
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thatK^ng "naS^aTnc!! 

Arab or Muslim country to hold talks with 
the Israeli Prime Minister. Therefore, the 
paper adds, one should n0 . be . h la . k ?/ l R I J ci ^ 
misleading Israeli statements that Ihe Wnfl 
undertook his mission as curr8 nJ head of 
the ArabLeague and Chairman of the Islamic 
Conference Organization. The . add8 _ 

that no one can find a reasonable motive for 
the King’s move at such an Inappropriate 
moment. 
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flict. Among these steps, the paper points 
out, Is the complete withdrawal form south 
Lebanon and the pulling out of the Israeli 
troops from that region together with the 
withdrawal from Teba area and the abroga- 
tion of the martial laws In the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip replacing them with civil ad- 
ministration. 

Israel should also stop the settlement ac- 
tivities and refrain from destroying the Arab 
houses and carrying out mass detentions. 


Hadashot writes: If Shimon Peres « 
really keen to establish peace in the Middle 
East, then he should get rid of Likud and 
start new elections for a new Knesset. And 
as long as there is still a coalition between 
Peres and Likud, he will not be able to 
achieve any significant action regarding the 
peace process. For Likud is known lor fo 
hardline policies which oppose the offering 
of any concessions especially In the West * 
Bank. 

Shimon Peres and his comrades In tha 
Labour Party, adds the paper, announce 
their willingness and desire to work for the 
peace and settlement of the Middle East 
problem. However, this announcement is 
not enough if it is not accompanied by a real 
action. And it is well known that Peres and 
his comrades are actually unable lo carry- 
on with any political action as long as they 
remain partners within the present govern- 
ment. 

The popularity of Peres and his party has 
actually increased by the last few months 
while Likud's has dropped considerably 
We believe, the paper concludes, that thtei 
the most suitable opportunity to topple firt* 
dissolve the present government and start 
new Knesset elections in which the Labw 
Party Is expected to obtain a great succaa 


Kol Haer writes; The main question m 
everyone may ask at this very time b 
whether the Israeli government is seriQuJ 
interested in establishing a just and durafe 
peace in the area? And If there are any 
sincere and honest efforts paid by Israels 
this respect? 

To answer this question, we would sj 
that announcements and press c o n '® r ®J“| 
do not create peace. What actually br^i 
about is the complete and sincere intents 
to offer all the requirements for a 
peace. Unfortunately, this element down* 
exist within the Israeli 4 ^ernment 0 S^ 
dally at this time when the Ukud endM^ 
rahk are living together in a joint govw 
ment. 

The paper adds: Israel will not be abteb 
achieve peace without offering 
rnnreqaions There should not D 0 nsi 
promises and declarations Fur^n® 
Peres should have expressed Israels^; 
inanes 9 to withdraw from the West 
and Glitza Strip Inataad of uttering IP* 
less and meaningless statements. 

According to our long OTwrtencift « 
paper concludes, we re ° ll , z ? * h ° 1a t oire Vj 
needed Is action and not l^ss staW^ 
and promises. The fact which is 
everyone la that Likud |j es ) r u lm , 0 0 jfe 
J movements and will not allow hi 
] any concessions. 
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Finance, busin ess & economy 

Jubeiha goes ahead with its amusement centre 

tors per year and will recover its wear Alia colours and staf 
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Maarive writes: We hweto ex^ct,^ 
ible outcomes of the Mr Qe° r 9 0 J 1 . 8 . p 
to Israel. However, this doesn t reW 
fact that his visit to throe other cap«« 
the region Is significant B te JL|i 

when big e' fort V re ^f ,nrtae v»S*' 
peace process. In addition, Israel" 

tually benefit from lm PTOvfng an a ^ 
thenlng its relations with 
cause he Ib one of the mos^m n JJT, 
clans In the United States best ^ ^ 
candidate for the next presidential v* 

tlons. 

Mr Bush Is known as being a 
of Israel and he will also bens* 11 
good relations with Israel. H®« ® 
competitors who wish to 
tlal seat, will like to win he Jewisn 
the next elections, concludes tne i^ 


MI namiBiini"", cams' v. 

critical and shaming action 
lately by Israeli terrorist groups. # ^ 
acts of y robbery _ ^rpa^ed by eg ^ 
gang disguised In r Xj@l arid 
Arab houses In different cm 

camps. . canvpfe- 

These thieves, the PJP« partaj* 

tola and rifles which they uaeinjgj^ 

their crimes. A number of strip ** 

the West Bank and Qaza,^ 

wounded during these sham • 

: This dangerous 

comments, arbuses 

that there is a common p f ™ 

these- persons are soldiers m ,, 

army. 

If Israeli soldiers have finaW 
, such devious actions, the pap 


A first for the Middle East 


• TENDER NO. 6/86. Supply and installation of 46 kilome- 
tres of sewerage lines for The Water Authority. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the authority for JD 250. Closing 
date: 23 August 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 03/86. Supply of pipes for the ministry of 
Public Works. Tender documents are available at the ministry 
for JD 15. Closing date: 9 August 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 58/86. Supply and Installation of sewerage 
lines In Madba for the Water Authority. Tender documents 
are available at the authority for JD 100. Closing date: 23 
August 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 113/86. Construction of an additional build- 
ing for AI Bashir Hospital. Tender documents are available at 
the ministry of public works for JD 100. Closing date: August 
1986. 

• TENDER NO. 108 — 109/86. Construction of school 
buildings In Amman and Madaba. Tender dccumenU are 
available at the Ministry of Public Works for JD 50. Closing 
date: 13 August 1986. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a water reservoir and an irrigation 
network for the Civil Aviation Authority. Tender documents 
are available at the authority for JD 15. Closing date: 14 Au- 
gust 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 20/86. Supply of 10,000 boxes of toffee for 
the military consumer corporation. Tender documents are 
available at the corporation for JD 5. Closing date: 4 August 
1986. 

• TENDER NO. 106/86. Construction of a school building at 
AI Swalfiyh. Tender documents are available at th®. Ministry 
Of Public Works for JD 50. Closing date: 9 August 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 63/86. Supply off tires for The Jordan Elec- 
tricity Authority. Tender documents are available at the au- 

ihArltu in c ni , tn An/iuBt IQRn. 
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AI u. M iBh mR r' writes that ^ trlclty Authority. Tender documents are availabli 
Ifcal a"d shlmln^ action; thority for JD 5. Closing date: 30 August 1086. 


LACOSTE 

fpSjP®» French T-shirts 

Available now in 18 different colours, long and enori 
sleeves, all sizes for all the family (boys and girlB, men ana 
women). 

Lacoste T-shirt J0 3-£ 

Lacosto sports short JD 4-5 
Lacoste belts JD3-5 
Lacoste Jackets JD 10 only 
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selves towards a very caHM 

The Israeli army authorities 
to step up their efforts and 
to curb .this Immoral ad®; . ^ 
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AMMAN — Jubeiha munlclpalily Is * 
going ahead with Its plans for a JD 
4 million amusement centre. The 

Progress on the centre has C0 | o 
been hampered by financing __ 
problems but the municipality has | 
now arranged an $B.5 million loan I 
from the Bahrain-based Arab 1 
Banking Corporation (ABC). The I 
loan is for five years from the time 1 
of opening of the centre, which is I 
now set for 1 June 1987. | 

The UK's Chipperfield Compa- I 
nies Group has a contract for the I 
establishment of the centre and j 
its management for five years, ex- I 
tendable for a further five years. 1 

Facilities at the centre will in- I 
elude a 75 metre rotating tower, I 
the first of Its kind In the Middle I 
East, The UK's Tlleman Company I 
will supply and Install the tower by I 
1 March 1987. I 

! Seven local companies have I 
been invited to tender for the site I 
preparation and civil works for the 1 
project and work should get I 
underway during August I 

The 63 dunum site will have a I 
range of children's games and I 
entertainments and a 2,500 I 
square metre restaurant com- I 

I plex including a five star restau- I 
rant, the latter to be equipped and I 
managed by a British company I 
and offering first class cuisine of I 
several national styles. % 

The entertainment centre will be I 
open from 9:00 am to 11:00 pm I 
dally, with two months winter I 
break for maintenance during 1 
which only the restaurants and I 
tower will be open. j 

The municipality has set en- I 
trance coats at JD 3 per person I 
for a full day ticket and use of all I 
rides except the tower. 

The project organizers estimate 
thal the centre will be able to 
cater comfortably for 700,000 visi- 

30 offers 
for water 
analysis job 

THE WATER Authority of Jordan 
(WAJ) has received 30 technical 
offers for Its Hydraulic Analysis of 
the Greater Amman Water Sys- 
tem. Once all offers have been 
considered shortlisted compa- 
nies will be Invited to make finan- 
cial offers for the project which is 
designed to provide the WAJ with 1 
a precise location map of the 
water network and to pinpoint 
areas where energy is now being 
wated through unnecessary water 
pumping. 

-«« Five US companies have sub- 
mitted technical proposals for the 
WAJ's Water, Wastewater Sector 
Training, Water Quality Monitoring 
and Technical Advisory Services 
Contract. They are:- 

1. Montgomery Consulting En- 
gineers with Brown and Caldwell 
Consulting Engineers 
2 CH2M Hill International with Pu- 
biic Administration Services 
3 Boyle Engineering Corp. witn. 

I Envotech Operating Services 

4 . Black and Vaatch with the 
Professional Services Group and 
Jordan’s Counsultlng Engineer- 
ing Centre • . . 

5 TAMS-PIrnle International.; 

_ (PAD) 


tors per year and will recover its 
investment cost within three 
years. 

Revenues will be boosted by the 
sale of the franchise for the tower 
to Alia, the Royal Jordanian Airline. 
The tower will be painted in Alia's 
colours. Operating staff will also 


wear Alia colours and staff will be 
available to provide information on 
the airline. 

Discussions are underway for a 
similar arrangement to be made 
with the Housing Bank for the 
centre's trains. 



MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 


INVITATION TO TENDER 
Central Tender No. (6/86) 

1) The Ministry of Health In Jordan has received a loan 
from the World Bank towards the cost of 
construction of Health Centres. Tendering is hereby 
open to all prequalified tenderers, the list of whom 
has been approved by the lender. 

2) The Government Tenders Directorate invites sealed 
tenders from prequalified tenderers for the 
construction of the building of the Paramedical 
Integrated Training Institute in IRBID, consisting of 
(10,000) square metres of built-up area with other 
ancillaries and site works. 

3) Interested prequalified tenderers may obtain copies 
of tender documents from the Government Tenders 
Directorate - Amman against a non-ref undable fee 
of JD 200 for each set. 

4) All tenders must be accompanied by a tender 
guarantee from an approved bank operating in 
Jordan in the value of (JD 25,000) valid for (120) 
days, and shall be in a form acceptable to the 
employer. 

5) Last day for purchase of tender sets is Aug. 22, 1 986. 

6) Tenders shall be deposited at the Govt. Tenders 
Directorate not later than 1 2.00 noon on Sat. 6, Sept. 
1986. 

Chairman, Central Tenders Committee 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate. 


JORDAN VALLEY AUTHORITY 

invitation for specialist geotechni 

CAL CONTRACTORS TO PRE-QUALIFY 
FOR THE MAIN GROUND !NVESTIG ATIONS 
CONTRACT FOR THE KARAMEH DAM SITE 
IN THE JORDAN VALLEY 

1 The Jordan Valley Authority is seeking the ser- 

' ' vices of a specialist geotechnical Engineering contractor to 

carry out ground investigations for the proposed Karameh 
Dam project in the Jordan Valley. The Investigations are to 
be carried out In the first half of 1987. . 

2 Ground Investigation firms with suitable experience 
And resource s are Invited. Both local and foreign compa- 
nies In association with local firms will be 
Qualification, though all applicants will be required to de- 
monstrate that they have made appropr! ate ® r ^ an S e ^ 
procure the required specialist services from companies 
with suitable experience before applying. 

^ Firms wishing to pre-quallfy to tender for this contract 
should to receive the pre-qualifl^ from 

the Jordan Valley Authority, P-O. Box (2769), Amman. TEL, 

4 The ^re^q^aHf^ f nent wil1 b ® available for 

4< distribution ^rom 2lSh July. 1986 and the cosng da e for 
the submission of applications for pre-qualification is12-l00 
HRS Jordan local time on 14th August, 1980. 


Dr. Munther Haddadin 
President 
Jordan Valley Authority 
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The Southern Valleys take on new life New battle looms on US textiles 


JVA and ACC work together on development scheme 


By Pam Dougherty ^ 

JORDANIAN CONSUMERS J 
and the regions’ farmers r< 
should begin to enjoy the full v 
benefits of the Jordan Valley fl 
Authority's (JVA) JD 28 million n 
project to develop the agricul- 
tural potential of the Southern f 
Valleys by early next winter. 4 

The JVA is placing great hopes [ 
on the region as a producer of t 
early winter season vegetable 
crops both tor the local market 
and for export. The impact should E 
be particularly noticeable alter a v 
very dry year which will prevent s 
Jordan Valley formers from plant* r 
ing crops untit next November. <■ 

Tho Southern Valleys watered * 
by springs and side wadis f 
nr u less affected, at lenst in the j 
short-term, by drought than the s 
Jordan Valley which takes its \ 
water from the King Talal and . 
Wadi Arabn dams. The rainfall in 
the 1905./ 86 season was not 
heavy enough to produce the • 
necessary run-otf to replenish the 1 
dams. ‘ 

Stretch of sand 

l 

When JVA took over responsi- 
bility for the Southern Valleys in , 
1977 the area had a population of , 
7000 and t6,00G dunums of land ; 
were under irrigation. The area 
was one of the poorest in Jordan , 
with very few services. JVA pre- 
sident Munther Haddndm remem- 
bers the town of Safi, now the 
second largest in the Kerak Gov- 
ernorate, as little more than a 
stretch of sand. 

Now (he five valleys. Haditha- 
Mazra'a, Dirua, Safi. Feife and 
Kbanziereb have a population of 
22,000 and the infrastructure 
necessary for the modern irriga- 
tion ot 47.050 dunums. 

The irrigation system was built 
by Italy's Impresit under a JD 18.4 
million contract signed in Septem- 
ber T982. 

impresit built diversion weirs in 
six wadis flowing Into the valleys 
and a pipe network to carry the 
water to the farm gate. The sys- 
tem replaces the existing one 
which relied on earth canals and 
furrow irrigation with their prob- 
lems of high evaporation and the 
danger of over use of water. 

Once the system was installed 
land was re-distributed In 30 du- 
num plots with existing owners 
having first priority and receiving 
land in proportion to the amount 
owned under the old system. 

Second priority for ownership 
goes io those already farming in 
the area either on a rental or 
sharecropping baBis, who are able 
to buy their land in installments 
over twenty years. Dr Haddadin 
aays there are more potential 
buyers than land available. 

ACC role 

The responsibility for on-farm 
development lies with the Individ- 
. usf fanner and it is at thfs point 
that the Agricultural Credit Corpo- 
ration (ACC) has an important role 
to play. ’ 

The fob of the ACC is to extend 
loans to small farmers to enable 
them to finance the purchase and 
installation of drip irrigation units, 
plastic houses and the agricultural 
Inputs such as seed and fertilizer. 

To carry. out this work the ACC 
itself has taken two . long term 
loans the first from the Inter- 
riatfonat ,, Fund for Agricultural 
Development’ (IFAD) for JD 4.3, 
million ($12 million) which was 
received In February 1983 and the 
second from the Arab Fund for 
Economic aftd Social Development 
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(AFESD) for JD 3.1 million' ($8.7 
million) received in January 1983. 


tematic approach to production. 

A sample study carried out by 


milUUIlf IDWJIKOU III UUIWB1J '""T - - - j nne I QQ 

A further JD 3.3 million ($9.2 mill- the ACC show that in the 1985/86 
ion) is to come frbm ACC funds season 77 per cent of tend use 
while farmer participation i9 es- was for unprotected tomatoes, .o 
Unrated at JD 5.4 million ($14.1 per cent for protected cucumbers, 


million). 

The loans are sufficient for the ! 
ACC to support development of 

42.000 dunums of land of which 
part is in the Southern Valleys and 
the balance in the Middle and Nor- 
thern Valleys (the Jordan Valley). 

The ACC estimates that throu- 
ghout the total project it will pro- 
vide loans for 2,800 families, both 
small landowners and sharefar- 
mers and will extend 1,400 me- 
dium term loans for the Installation 
of drip irrigation equipment, 300 
loans for the Installation of plastic 
houses and 1,400 seasonal loans 
for farm inputs in the first year 
with the money from seasonal 
loans re-cycled in subsequent 
years. 

The loan celling is calculated 
according to farm size and for a 
thirty dunum unit is set at JD 

4.000 for drip irrigation, JD 5,000 
for plastic greenhouses and JD 

2.000 for a seasonal loan for in- 
puts. 

By the end of 1985 the ACC had 
dispursed a total of JD 1 ,066, 832 
in loans for drip irrigation, JD 
537,157 of it (o the Southern Vall- 
eys, JD 351,500 for plastic 
houses, of which JD 39,000 went 
to the Southern Valleys and JD 
462,680 in short term seasonal 
loans for inputs. JD 92,330 to the 
Southern Valleys. 

The money provided 790 loans 
to a total of 660 farmers and 339 
loans weie for drip irrigation, 75 
for plastic houses and 376 for in- 
puts. 

Increase 

With the completion of all infras- 
tructure work in the Southern Vall- 
eys early in 1986, their share in 
the loan total will Increase. Far- 
mers are still able to get loans for 
plastic houses although govern- 
ment and ACC policy has been to 
stop them In other areas, but the 
ACC says it is receiving few re- 
quests for them from Southern 
Valley farmers anyway, in 
the 1985/86 season the Southern 
Valleys were included In the Minis- 
try of Agriculture's cropping pat- 
terns system. Dr Haddadin says 
some farmers may have violated 
the rules but he believes they will 
be more responsive in future sea- 
sons as they come to understand 
the value of following a more sys- 


9 per cent for 9weet melons under 
plastic tunnels and the remaining 
13.5 per cent was for unprotected 
vegetable crops which included 
broad beans, potatoes, peas, pep- 
pers, eggplant and beans. All 
crops were grown with drip irriga- 
tion. 

The cost of developing the Sou- 
thern Valleys has been high 
largely because work has been 
carried out on widely spread areas 
and basic Irrigation costs have 
taken some JD 20 million of the 
jVA’s JD 28 million expenditure. 
But Dr Haddadin says the ultimate 
criterion for its economic worth Is 
the economic gain for the farmer. 

With the Introduction of Im- 
proved methods such as drip Irri- 
gation, yields per dunum can be 
expected to at least double, 
depending on the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of inputs and the far- 
mers own skill and effort. Dr Had- 
dadin says farmers are generally 
interested in adopting new meth- 
ods and the availability of ACC 
loans makes this possible. 

If their new crops can be mar- 
keted effectively and the farmers 
of the area can earn an adequatq. 
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secure living, the project will have 
provided the economic basis for 
the sustained development of the 
Southern Ghors. With a solid basis 
In farming, other non-farm jobs 
should also develop. The area al- 
ready has a tomatoe paste factory 
and a box making plant is also 


needed, while services such i 
schools, hospitals, water andt-. 
tricity on which the JVA hassp 
JD 8 million not only to imfic 
the living standards of the', 
mers, they also provide goodie 
-f arm Job opportunities for a; 
pending community. 


Strong recovery for Peugeol 


PARIS — After five years of hard 
times, during which it made a toss 
of around eight thousand million 
francs, (JD 400 million) the 
Peugeol group, the French num- 
ber one car manufacturer, finally 
moved out of the red In 1985. The 
group in Sochaux has just an- 
nounced a profit ot around one 
thousand million francs (JD 50 
million) for last year. 

This recovery Is considerable, 
and it has been appreciated as. 
such, since the president of 
Peugeot SA, which encom- 
passes the makes of Peugeot, Ci- 
troen and Talbot, recently 
received the prestigious title of 
"manager of the year", awarded 
by the weekly "le Nouvel Econom- 
ists". 

Although it is slightly premature 
to make such forecasts, the man- 
agement of the group hopes that 
1986 will be the year of a return to 
complete profitability. It Is antici- 
pated that, If all goes well, profits 
could amount to four thousand 


million francs. (JD 200 million) At 
any rate, the Paris Stock Ex- 
change is making optimistic tele- 
casts, as over the lust period, 
Peugeot shares have boon one of 
the stars being quoted, with tho 
value of its shams rising rapidly. 

What is certain, however, is that 
the turnover of the group is in- 
creasing considerably. It amounts 
to nearly n hundred thousand mill- 
ion francs and Peugeot is gra- 
dually winning parts of thu market 
in France. Tills is howovoi mainly 
to the detriment of tho Rouault 
group, belonging to tho public m ro- 
tor which is going through n very 
serious crisis. Peugeot's sales are 
also increasing abroad, and parti- 
cularly in Europe. 

Peugeot ' b revival Is, above all, 
due to the spectacular success of 
Its 205 model. The millionth 205 
car came off the assembly line at 
the end of 1986. The 206 was 
among the winners in a number of 
International rallies. It was named 
as the beat European car In 1983, 


tho year it was put on sate 

However, the excellent *• 
figures for tho 205, which «ai- 
most imported car in West* 
many, presented a certain 
in so far as, even recently, J* 
counted for 05% of the tot 
curs marketed by Peugeot • 

That is why, while matot; 
its effort for tho 205, PW9J, 
strongly pushing Its new ^ 
tho 309. This Is « middle*, 
car. whose proto-type nasj 
studied yinco 1900 and ^ 
destined to considerable 
dimpltu competition trm* 
mukuo In this sector of then* 

Ponged' 9 success 
nntaly, not only due Job 
trlnl nnd technical P 0rf J^S 
Is also owing to agM* 
economy and y 
ugoment which resulted^ 
ous reduction In 
iod of two and a hall ye* 
staff has been cut by 
20 %. 


By Kenneth Cline 

ANDERSON, South Carolina — 
Congressional pressure to protect 
the United States' textile industry 
could result in Far Eastern pro- 
ducers losing millions of dollars 
worth of business a year. 

President Ronald Reagan ve- 
toed one textile protection bill last 
December, but now faces a 
renewed challenge to his free 
market trade policies. 

Gathering their strength for a 
second try, Congressional suppor- 
ters of protectionism have vowed 
to override a Reagan veto on 6 
August. And for America's textile 
trade partners, the stakes are 
high. 

Under the so-called Jenkins Bill, 
Imports from South Korea and Tai- 
wan would be slashed Immediately 
by 30 per cent and those from 
Hong Kong by 14 per cent. 

This renewed assault on free tr- 
ade — Congress Is considering 
several other protectionist 
measures — comes against a 
backdrop of steadily worsening 
textile and clothing trade deficits, 
which reached a record $6.3 bill- 
ion during the first four months of 
this year, a 14.6 per cent Increase 
over the same period in 1985. 

Even the recent decline of the 
dollar on foreign exchanges has 
failed to staunch the haemorrh- 
age. 

"The currency is going down 
against some players, but when it 
comes to textiles and apparel, 
they're wrong players," said 
George J Wino, an economist with 
the American Textile Manufactur- 
ers' Institute. 

Because the currencies of Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and South Korea, 
the top three Asian textile produc- 
ers, float with the dollar, American 
producers have not received a 
price advantage, Wino said. 

Also, "the dollar is somewhat ir- 
rievant with respect to the Asian 
textile exporters because their 
hourly wage rates are so tow." 

Protectionist pressures are 
likely to increase unless Reagan 
can get a better deal for the Un- 
ited States during current negotia- 
tions for a new Multi-Fibre Arran- 
gement, which allows developed 
nations to restrict textile imports 
from Third World countries. 

N° ua ® Speaker Thomas P. 

Tip" O'Neill, leader of the Demo- 
cratic opposition In the House of 
Representatives, is confident Con- 
gress can override Reagan's veto 
because many Congressmen face 
re-election In November. "An elec- 
tlon makes a big difference," 
O’Neill said. 



Anderson textile mills in South Carolina — only state pru- 
chase saved ita jobs 


Last year, industry lobbyists 
spent an estimated $2 million in 
support of the Jenkins Bill, named 
after its sponsor, Representative 
Ed Jenkins of Georgia, which 
passed the House and Senate by 
wide margins. 

This year, a coalition of 22 in- 
dustry groups has promised to re- 
double its efforts, although Jen- 
kins recently admitted he is still.. 
30-40 House votes short of the 
two-thirds majority needed to 
override the veto. 

The main Issue for Congress is 
jobs. Some 200,000 textile wor- 
kers have been laid off since 


1980, mostly in the southern 
states of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

The political impact was illus- 
trated by the recent decision by 
South Carolina to purchase a fail- 
ing textile mill, the first time that 
had been done in the United 
States. 

Since early 1985, the 97-year- 
old Anderson Mills in Anderson, 
the only remaining US manufac- 
turer of industrial buff cloth, had 
been sliding into bankruptcy. 

The mill's workforce dropped 
from 300 in late 1984 to less than 


Reception at the Marriott Hotel 



Tranamed of Jordan and the International Del Monte com- 
pany held a reception and dinner last Wednesday at the Marriott 
Hotel to celebrate the holding of an exhibition of Del Monte 
products at the hotel. The' ceremony was attended by a large 
number of businessmen, company mangers and interested per- 
sonalities. 
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150 at the end of last year, by 
which time the company was more 
than $1 million in debt. 

At the foreclosure sale in Febru- 
ary, the state did the only thing it 
could to preserve the remaining 
jobs — it bought the factory, then 
leased if back to the company for 
a nominal fee. 

The circumstances of this case 
were so unusual — the state and 
federal governments had already 
loaned the company $550, OCX] — 
that the Anderson Mills Bailout is 
unlikely to be repeated in South 
Carolina, or any other state. 

But it does Illustrate the press- 
ures on southern officials to save 
textile jobs. 

As Congress readies for a new 
battle over protectionism, the in- 
dustry has embarked upon a wave 
of mergers and acquisitions that 
many analysts say will produce 
stronger, more competitive Ameri- 
can companies. 

“There’s a lot of optimism being , 
shown in these buyouts, acquis!- : 
tionB and consolidations In the In- 
dustry," said Ryan Amacher, dean 
of Clemson University's College of 
Commerce and industry. 

Said Freddie Wood, a textile 
consultant with Kurt Salmon Asso- 
ciates in Atlanta, Georgia, "Com- 
panies are beginning to focus 
more precisely on specific pro- 
ducts and markets. That's a very 
positive trend." 

Along wit)? improved customer 
service and inventory control, Am- 
erican companies have been mod- 
ernizing their plants throughout 
this decade, with capital invest- 
ment reaching a peak of $1.9 bill- 
ion in 1904. 

The drawback is, these highly- 
automated plants "are goind to 
amply fewer people because they 
are so capital-intensive," Amacher 
said. 

Another Clemson University 
economist, Richard McKenzie, 
argues that the modernization 
programme is more to blame for 
US textile job layoffs than cheap 
imports. 

"If textile Imports had any nega- 
tive effect at all on textile and ap- 
parel employment, it was likely an 
indirect effect through competitive 
pressures forcing US textile firms 
to innovate and improve productiv- 
ity," McKenzie wrote in a controv- 
ersial study. 

The Jenkins Bill now how haa 
the support of most Democrats in 
Congress, so the outcome of 
round two of the textile protection 
struggle will depend on how many 
Republicans remain loyal to their 
president in this election year 
(Compass News Features.) 
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By Ahmad Shaker 

• Jordanian and Syrian 
officials have been dis- 
cussing the possibility of 
providing the southern 
areas of Syria with elec- 
tricity from Jordan and of 
sending irrigation water to 1 
Irbfd from Syria. 

e The . Jordanian minis- 
ters of Industry, Trade 
and Finance and the Gov- 
ernor of the Central Bank 
have agreed with their Sy- 
rian counterparts to re- 
view the financial situa- 
tion of two countries^ joint 
firms and liquidate all 
their financial obligations. 
The focus will be on firms 
exporting fruits and vegl- 
tables to Syria. The offi- 
cials will discuss the 
means of encouraging 
commodity exchanges be- 
tween the two countries 
as well as encouraging 
the local industries. The 
central banks of the two 
countries will pay farmers 
the value of their exported 
products as per special 
regulations set by the two 
banks. 

• The first Chinese in- 
dustrial venture to be run 
outside China will be in 
Jordan. An arrangement 
between the Jordan Cer- 
amic Company and a 
Beijing-based Chinese 
company has been signed 
for the establishment a 
new factory to produce 
vases and other Chinese 
goods in Jordan. This fac- 
tory Is expected to be In 
operation by the begin- 
ning of next year. 

• Officials have disclosed 
that Brunei will offer Jor- 
dan long term loans to en- 
courage the Implementa- 
tion of the Five Year Plan 
projects and boosting the 
bilateral relations of the 
two countries. The Minis- 
ter of Health and Educa- 
tion of Brunei will shortly 
arrive In Jordan to hold 
talks with the Jordanian 
officials regarding co- 
-operatlon between the 
two countries In different 
officials. 

• The government is to 
receive a loan of JD 10.8 
million from the Social 
Security Corporation to 
be distributed among the 
citizens whose land has; 
been acquired by the gov- 1 
ernment, for develop- 
ment projects. A further I 
loan of JD 8.5 million will 
also be taken from the 
SSC to bolster the fund of 
the Fertilizer company 
following Its amalgama- 
tion with the Jordan Pho- 
sphate Mines Company. 

• The Ministerial Council 
decided to purchase all 
the Investment shares of 
tho Postal Saving Fund In 
various companies. The 
value of these shares Is 
estimated at JD six mill- 
ion. The funds invest- 
ments will them be res- 
tricted to the purchase of 
warrants and bonds due 
to their assured profitabil- 
ity. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

1 M 

6 1/2 

4 9/16 

7 1/8 

4 13/16 

5 0/16 

4 11/16 

2 M 

6 1/2 

4 9/16 

7 3/16 

4 13/16 

5 1/2 

4 5/8 

3 M 

6 1/2 

4 9/16 

7 3/16 

4 7/8 

5 7/16 

4 5/8 

6 M 

6 1/2 

4 9/16 

7 1/4 

4 3/4 

5 3/8 

4 9/16 

9 M 

6 9/16 

4 5/8 

7 5/16 

4 3/4 

5 3/8 

4 9/16 

12 M 

6 5/8 

4 5/8 

7 5/16 

4 11/16 

5 3/8 

4 9/18 

2 Years 

7 

4 9/8 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

3 Years 

7 1/2 

5 3/16 

— 

— 

— 


4 Years 

7 3/4 

5 5/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 Years 

Q 

5 3/4 

— 

— 

— 



Sterling 

Pound 

9 7/8 
9 15/16 
9 15/16 
9 15/16 
9 15/16 
9 15/16 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 30 July, 1986 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3100 per gramme 
21 ct.. JO 3.600 per gramme 
24 CL. JD 4.250 per gramme 
One Kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,015.000 

Ounce..... JD 133.500 
Gold Sterling.... JD 30.000 

(Central Bank) 

I Rashadi Pound.... JD 26 250 
(Seven grammes) 


Source; Youslf Abu Sara. 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.349 

.351 

Sterling pound 

.520 

.530 

German mark 

.162 

.165 

French franc 

.050 

.050 

Swiss franc 

.200 

.205 

Dutch guilder 

.141 

.145 

Italian lire (1000) 

.230 

.240 

Swedish kroner 

.048 

.050 

Saudi riyal 

.093 

.093 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.200 

1.210 

UAE dirham 

.094 

.095 

Egyptian pound 

.185 

.190 

Syrian lira 

.016 

.017 

Iraqi dinar 

.320 

.330 

Omani riyal 

.900 

.910 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar mixed, gold falls 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar turned In a mixed perfor- 
mance against most key currencies in light European trad- 
ing early Wednesday as dealers adjusted positions ahead ol 
the publication ol US merchandise-trade figures for June. 
Gold prices also fell. 

Foreign exchange dealers said some short-covering in 
Asian markets In which traders bought dollars to cash In on 
an earlier decline In the dollar lifted the American currency 
from Its late New York level. 

In European Irading the dollar was unchanged against the 
West German mark and fell against all other key currencies 
except the French franc. 

Dealers said trading waB likely to remain thin before the 
release of US merchandise-trade figures, scheduled for 
1230 GMT Wednesday. Dealers predicted that the trade de- 
ficit will narrow to around $13.6 billion In June from a 
$14.2 billion shortfall In May. 

US Federal Reserve Board Chairman Paul A. Voicker'a 
emphasis on trade matters In his testimony Tuesday before 
a congressional committee underscored the Importance of 
Wednesday's trade report, dealers said. 

in Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business 
day begins, the dollar rose to a closing 156.20 Japanese 
yon from 155.70 yen at Tuesday's close, Ister, In London, It 
was quoted at 156.25 yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid- morning, compared with (ate 
Tuesday: 

— . 2.1210 West German Marks, unchanged 
r 1.7025 Swiss Francs, down from 1.7045 
r- 6.B700 French Francs, Up from 6.8625 

— 2,3900 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.3947 

— 1, 455.60 Italian Lire, down from 1,457.00 

- *—■ 1,-3857 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3677. 

: in London, the British pound rose to $1,4937 a troy 

ourlce, down from $352.40 bid late Tuesday. At mid- 
. morning Wednesday, the city's five major bullion dealers 
. fixed; a. recommended price, of $351.40 bid late Tuesday. 
A) mld-mornlng Wednesday, the city's five major bullion 
dealers fixed a recom mended price of $351.35. 

= W Syfloh, the bid price was $351.46, down from 352.00 
bid late- Tuesday. . 

* ionfl Kon 9' Void fell $2.27 to close at a bid 

$350,65 
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RIYADH (Opecna) — Saudi 
Arabia has made a categori- 
cal reaffirmation of Its com- 
mitment to Opec and decried 
allegations that It Is planning 
to pull out from the organiza- 
tion. An official spokesman 
said here Sunday that the 
Klndom believed an Opec 
agreement on production 
quotas would be in the best 
Interest of members. 

The spokesman regretted 
that despite repeated 
statements from the King- 
dom reiterating its commit- 
ment to oil production quo- 
tas and the Opec pricing sys- 
tem, the country continued 
to be subjected to menda- 
cious campaigns in the fore- 
ign press. 

He recalled that Saudi Ara- 
bia was the only country 
which had kept to its Opec 
quota right up to the point 
where Its production had 
fallen to less than two mill- 
ion b/d despite discounts of- 
fered by others, the Klndom 
had remained committed to 
the official price, he added. 

The spokesman said If 
Opec states agreed to acept 
quotas set In accordance 
with their oil reserves, It 
would lead to a gradual rise 
In prices. He added, that the 
overall Opea production cell- 
ing ehould be In the range of 
16 million b/d. . 

He referred to earlier 
statements made by Saudi 
Arabia calling on Opec and 
non-Opec states to co- 
operate for the realization of 
a balanced oil policy’. He 
also denied that the King- 
dom bore any responsibility 
fo rJfce current oil price fall, 
adding that It was ready for 

3SF*E3te- : c 0'Operailon' 
with both Opec and non- 
Opec, countries. ■ .1 ; 


A major tali in the 
volume of trading 

By Mamdouh EJ GhaJy 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

SHARE PRICES continued to fluctuate for the second week 
while the volume of trading plunged sharply involving about one 
third of the total dealings. A gross decline ol .05 per cent was 
registered and the banks and services sectors' shares attracted 
the lowest demand while the industry sector acquired the mar- 
ket's share price Increases. 

300.000 shares were handled at the market value ol JD 
545.000 divided among 870 contracts, a decrease of 34.1 per 
cent compared to last week. 

The dally handling average came to JD 1 10,000 with a devia- 
tion of 14.7 per cent or 13 per cent of total around this average, 
thus indicating instability at the market. 

The shares of 58 companies were handled from which 14 
companies gained Including: 


1- Jordan Lime and closing at JD .230 up 

Bricks from JD .220 

2- Medium Petrochemical closing at JD .580 up 

Industries from JD .580 

3- International 

Chemical Industries closing at JD .720 up 
from JD .700 

4- Arab Investment Bank closing at JD 2.020 up 

from JD 1.960 

22 companies lost Including: 


1- A I Sha'ab Press & 
Publishing Co. 

2- Arab Pharmaceutical 
industries 

3- Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Co. 

4- Islamic Bank 

5- Arab Bank 


closing at JD .340 down 

from JD .360 

closing at JD 2.220 down 

from JO 2.340 

closing at JD 2.110 down 

from JD 2.220 

closing at JD 2. 100 down 

from JD 2. 180 

closing at JD 125.000 down 

from JD 129.900 


22 companies had no change in their Bhare values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 110,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 66,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

share 

Last week’ 
share 

Banks 

66.5% 

51.6% 

Industry 

35.2% 

37.3% 

Services 

4.7% 

5.3% 

Insurance 

3.6% 

16.8% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by Bector 

Banks (out of 21 traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Share 
of market 

1- Arab Bank 

42% 

23.7% 

2- National Bank 

12.8% 

7.2% 

3- Arab Investment Bank 

Industrials (out of 25 traded) 
1- Jordan Petroleum 

8.2% 

4.8% 

Refinery 

2- Arab Medicine 

23.7%. 

8.3% 

Manu. Co. 

16.3% 

5.7% ■ 

3- Jordan Textiles Co. 

4- Arab Aluminium 

13% 

4.6% 

Industries 

6.8% 

2.3% 

Services (out of 6 traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity 

44.5% 

2.1% 

Insurance (out of 6 traded) 

1- Jordan-French 
Insurance 

37,9% 

1.4% 


Weekly Average 


Dates 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries 

22-7 

-.4% 

+ .5% 

-1.8% 

-.3% 

23-7 

-.03% 

-.9% 

-.5% 

-.2% 

26-7 

r.2% 

-1.7% 

+ 1.4% 

+ .7% 

27-7 

. - .5% 

+ 1.9% 

-.7% 

-.1% 

28-7 

+ .1% " 

+ 1.3% 

-.6% 

-.3% 


-.5% 

-. 2 % 

+ . 2 * 
-.03% 
Zero 
-. 6 % 
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Museveni welcomes 
refugees to Uganda 


By Michel S. Barton 

Compass News Features 

Question: Nearly 50,000 Ugan- 
dans have come home from sou- 
thern Sudan over the past months 
following an outburst of violence in 
that region. I have heard some 
Ugandan officials comment that 
this was "a blessing in disguise." 
Would you agree? 

Answer: Well, we can't rejoice 
about the troubles In southern Su- 
dan and f am sure the Ugandans 
would have come back anyway, 
because the situation In Uganda 
has improved. But regardless of 
the reason that prompted the re- 
turn of the Ugandans, it Is still 
very welcome and we have made 
arrangements to assist them, so 
we are happy. 

Question: Nearly 200,000 Ugan- 
dans remain refugees, principally 
In Sudan and Zaire. Do you have a 
message for them? 

Answer: They should come 
back, because they have no rea- 
son to stay away now. They fled 
to Sudan and Zaire because of the 
security here, because the gov- 
ernments involved were discri- 
minatory and persecuted certain 
groups because of their ideology. 
Our government is a nationalistic 
one which does not think in tribal 
terms. So they should have no 
fear and are welcome to come 
back. 

Question: The West Nile region, 
from where most of these refug- 
ees originate, Is devastated, in- 
partlcular the Luwaro Triangle. Are 


you satisfied with the response of 
the international community in 
helping you redress the situation 
in those areas? 

Answer: The response is not 
very good. We are relying mainly 
on our own efforts; there is some 
help, but It is not significant. For 
instance, we have taken over food 
relief supply in all regions of 
Uganda. Transport from the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees would have been very 
helpful, because we are now sup- 
plying food to ail the returnees 
and other displaced people within 
Uganda. We would have expected 
the international community to 
come up with the things we don't 
have here, like vehicles and drugs, 
but the response is not good. 
There are a lot of protestations of 
goodwill, but it normally ends 
there, at the level of words. 

Question: There have been in 
Uganda for many years 120,000 
refugees, for the most part Rwan- 
dans but also some 17,000 Zai- 
rians, who are assisted by 
UNHCR under a programme 
which began in the early 1960s. 
Many of them, particularly the 
Rwandans. \ have suffered greatly 
over the past few years. What is 
your government's policy towards 
them? 

Answer: Our policy is to give 
them a place of refuge, as Uganda 
has done right from the beginning, 
and assist them until their prob- 
lems are solved by the parties 
concerned. 

Questfon: Is your government 
willing to envisage the possible 



Yoweri Museveni 


naturalization of some of these re- 
fugees? 

Answer: That we will consider 
8 her we have discussed tha op- 
tions with all the concerned par- 
ties. with UNHCR, the Rwandan 
government and the refugees 
themselves. 

Question: Soon after your gov- 
ernment came to power, Uganda 
renewed its tradition of contribut- 
ing financially to the work of the 
United Nations and UNHCR in par- 
ticular with 2.5 million Ugandan 
shillings ($1,700). Given the ex- 
tremely difficult circumstances in 
which the country finds Itself, 
what is the significance of this 
gesture? 


Answer: The significance la, 
first, that we are managing our fin- 
ances and are paying our debts. 
Secondly, it shows the Importance 
we attach to the work of these 
international agencies. 

Question: UNHCR has been 
present In Uganda for more than 
20 years. How would you assess 
its performance? 

Answer: It has assisted our 
people significantly, and the re- 
fugees from Zaire, from Rwanda, 
from Sudan, have all benefited 
from the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. We 
welcome its presence. 

Question: The tasks facing 
Uganda today are enormous. How 


would you define first priorities? 

Answer: The first priority is to 
bring peace, which we have suc- 
ceeded in doing, and the second Is 
to ensure that the economy starts 
picking up, first of all by providing 
essential commodities. We have 
been fitting out factories which 
make some essential commodities 
and, thereafter, going into 
medium-term and long-term plans 
for when we have recovered. 

Question: Would you define a 
yardstick which could be used to 
measure your government's per- 
formance in the future? 

Answer: In the near future, the 
yardstick 9hould be handling of 
security problems as well as ths 
short-term economic recovery 
problems, such as making avail- 
able essential commodities and 
rehabilitating the few factories 
that we have. 

Question: There are some 10 
million refugees In the world, many 
of them In Africa. As an African 
statesman, how do you expect 
this problem to develop and what 
solutions, if any, do you propose? 

Answer: The solution to the re- 
fugee problem Is democracy In 
African countries and creating 
stable living conditons In every 
African country and other coun- 
tries of the world. My prayer Is 
that people and their leaders in 
the various countries establish 
conditions of security, peace and 
democracy. Only this can remove 
the phenomenon of refugees. 


Michel S. Barton Is Joint 
editor-in-chief of Refugees, the 
magazine of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refug- 
ees, In which this interview 
originally appeared. 


Sanctions could jeopardize the economy 


By Jan Raath 
Compass News Features 
HARARE, Zimbabwe — It took 
someone with the International 
standing yet political Invulnerabll- 
ily ol a former US president to 
bring into the open the deeply 
sensitive question: What, beyond 
rhetoric, are southern Africa’s 
front-line states doing to end 
apartheid? Jimmy Carter, needled 
by a Zimbabwean attack on the 
United States at a 4 July recep- 
tion, walked out of the party and 
said at a press conference later 
that not only the Americans were 
lo blame — the front-line states 
arao were “not doing enough." 

There are Increasingly strong 
9igna)8 that the front-line states 
~~ Angola, Botswana, Mozamb- 
ique, Tanzania, Zambia and Zim- 
babwe — probably will not follow 
sull if the rest of the world even- 

There are increasingly strong 
signals that the front-line states 
— Angola, Botswana, Mozamb- 
ique, Tanzania, Zambia, and 
Zimbabwe — probably will not 
follow suit If the rest of the 
world eventually agrees to to- 
tal, mandatory, political and 
economic sanctions against 
South Africa. 

tualiy; agrees to total, mandatory, 
political and eaonomlc sanctions 
against South Africa. During a visit 
to Zambia at the end of last 
month, . Denis Healey, shadow 
forejgn minister In Britain's oppo- 
sition Labour Party, met Oliver 
Tambo, acting president of the 
outlawed African National Con- 
gress, which leads the violent 
struggle, against white rule In 
South Africa: Healey was told, that 
he ANC would not ask the front- 
line states to Impose sanctions 
against South Africa. "Yet. I do 
mean it. | understand the situation 
very well, they are totally vuiner- 
aDle; "Tambo said, 


This was quickly followed by 
confirmation from Botswana, the 
desert territory whose one million 
people depend almost completely 
on South African imports for their 
survfal. President Quett Maslre 
told a group of European journal- 
ists in the capital. Gaborone, "we 
have no capacity to impose sanc- 
tions against South Africa. Zim- 
babwe, the most vociferous advo- 
cate of sanctions in Africa, has 
long been equivocal about its In- 
tentions. 

While Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe has said his country Is 
prepared to suffer the conse- 
quences of a border closure, his 
foreign ministry’s official position is 
that it wilt impose sanctions only if 
the rest of the world does so, If 
Zimbabwe is specifically required 
to follow suit, and the International 
community compensates Its 
losses. Mozambique and Zambia, 
which also depend heavily on 
South Africa's railways, roads and 
ports, have kept silent about their 
own position on sanctions. 

Observers point out that the 
communique' hammered ouf at the 
1985 Commonwealth summit in 
Nassau specifically included a 
provision to exempt the front-line 
states from a commitment to 
sanctions by the rest of the orga- 
nization of former British-ruled 
states. But even if the front-line 
stales were not required to im- 
plement an International sanction! 
decision, many , observers expect 
that South Africa would retaliate 
anyway by shutting the borders 
with its black-ruled neighbours. 
South Africa enjoys a healthy in- 
come from ita relationship with Its 
neighbours, some 4 per cent of its 
foreign trade earning^. Zimbab- 
we’s Finance Minister Bernard 
Chidzerb recently said South 
Africa earned $95 million annually 
In "invisible" trade alone from 
Zimbabwe and sold gbdds worth 
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South African Youths: Can sanctions solve their problems? 


$160 million. 

While Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe has said his country is 
prepared to suffer the conse- 
quences of a border closure, his 
foreign ministry's official position 
Is that it will impose sanctions only 
if the rest of the world does so, If 
Zimbabwe Is specifically required 
to follow sulf, and the International 
community compensates ita 

Zimbabwe owes South Africa 
$115 million, mostly debts still 
outstanding from the rebel 
Rhodesia government headed 
by lan Smith, which yielded to 
majority rule in 1980. The ar- 
gument put forward by the 
front-line states is that they are 
In fio position to snub their 
riofces at South Africa. 


losses.. Mozambique and Zambia, 
which -also depend heavily on 


South Africa’s railways, roadB and 
ports, have kept silent about their 
own position on sanctions. 

Zimbabwe owes South Africa 
$1l5mlilion.mostiy debts still out- 
standing from the rebel RhodeBian 
government headed by lan Smith, 
which yielded to majority rule In 
1980. "It would not be logical for 
the South Africans to close the 
border. They stand to lose too 
much, " said a local banker, "But 
they have an extraordinary knack 
of doing Illogical things when 
Ihey're In a comer.'’ The argument 
put forward by the front-line 
stales is thal they are In no pos- 
ition to snub their noses at South 
Africa. 

A study completed in June by 
British and American commercial 
diplomats, taking figures up to 
mid-1985, paints a stark picture of 
the front-ijne states' near-total 
dependence on South Africa. A to- 
tal of Q3 per cent qf all of Zimbab- 


we’s foreign trade relies on the 
South African transport systems. 
Zambia, formed to deal with South 
Africa because of the inefficiency 
of Its nearest port, Tanzania's Dor 
Es Salaam, ships 39 per cent of 
its copper, practically Its only ex- 
port. through Ihe republic. The 
stricken Mozambican economy 
has one railway line still relatively 
active despite the war waged by 
South African-backed Mozamb- 
ique National Resistance (Re- 
namo) rebels — It runs from the 
capital Maputo into South Africa, 
and carries 30 per cent of Mozam- 
bique's exports. 

The smaller port of Belra In cen- 
tral Mozambique Is. used to a li- 
mited degree by Zimbabwe 1 , a third 
at Nacala in the devasted north 
is no longer In operation due to 
poor maintenance and guerrilla at- 
tacks. Even Malawi, not a front- 
line state but a member of the 
Southern African Development 
Co-ordinating Conference (SADCC) 
trade club, sends 60 per cent of 
its exports through South Africa, 
though It Is only 300 km from 
Belra and 1800 km from the South 
African port of Durban. Until 
mid- 1983, about 45 per cent of 
Zimbabwe’s exports passed 
through Mozambique. 

The slump to Ju9t 7 per cent to- 
. day follows' Renamo's destruction 
of the 600 km line from Harare lo 
Maputo, while the poor condition 
of 345 km line from the eastern 
Zimbabwean city of Mutare to : 
Belra has eroded shippers' con- 
fidence. Zimbabwe has stationed 
6,000 iroops In Mozambique ' to 
• guard the rail link and the pipeline 
that carries nearly all of Us fuel.' 
supplies. But some analysts ti©-* * 
lieve there are grounds far optim- 
ism. • . 

Jan Raath reports on Zimbabwe! 
for The Tima of Lfcndon arid 
other international riiedie. , 
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‘Cultural Revolution’ in China 
now regarded as a nightmare 


By Jasper Becker 
Compass News Features 

BEIJING, China — Twenty years 
ago, It was hailed as a turning 
point in world history, perhaps, the 
most important 

men! of the second half of the 
century. Now Mao Zedong s great 
proletarian "Cultural Revoluhon 
Is apt to be dismissed here as one 
of history's dead ends, a r0 " zl ® d ’ 

meaningless nlghtmare that led 

nowhere. The present leadership 
maintains a selective silence 
about the numerous anniversaries 
crowding the calendar this year. 

But many of the estimated 30 
million Chinese who suffered per- 
secution during this domestic up- 
heaval will be reca ling how it be- 
gan — and ended fn 1976— and 
pondering Its moaning. On 10 July, 
tgee Ihe 73-ycar old Mao enl- 
arged from months of seclusion 
and In a symbolic act to prove that 
his political and physical powers 
remained undiminished swam nine 
km across the Yangtze river Two 
days later, the Cultural Revolution 
began In earnest. 

Within weeka, his Red Guards 
were rampaging across China in 
an orgy of fanatical destruction 
that plunged the country Into civil 
war. Mao wanted to regain control 
of "his” revolution from the tech- 
nocrats who. he believed, had 
pushed him aside and werebe- 
traying his utopian dreams. They 
treated me with the respect they 
would have shown their dead fa- 
ther at his own funeral, Mao said 
of president Liu Shaoqi and Deng 


By Andy Crump 

Compass News Features 

10NDON — The long-serving 
heads of several United Nations 
aaencies are in danger of losing 
Slabs - because, critics say. 
they have been in the posts too 
long and their agencies may have 
"fallen behind the times. 

According to UN. observers, 
those facing the axe under propo- 
sals put forward by a fl r0 yP° f1 ^ 

dustrlalized countries at the U.N. 

include: 


Xiaoping in the early 1 960s after 
the catastrophic failure of his 
Great Leap Forward. 

Deng Is now in charge, but while 
the little red books and Mao bad- 
ges have disappeared, the legacy 
of tha Cultural Revolution Is omni- 
present. China struggles to satisfy 
the expectations of a huge popu- 
lation to whom Mao s policies left 
a devastated and rickety eco- 
nomy. Most Industrial plant js 30 
years out of date, and the Chinese 
look enviously across the sea al 
the economic power of Japan, 
their defeated wartime enemy. 

The victims of the Cultural Re- 
volution — the urban intelligentzia 
— are now needed for the recon- 
struction by a Communist Party 
struggling to regain their con- 
fidence. The 800 million rural Inha- 
bitants chiefly remember the hun- 
ger that followed the creaton of 
the communes and the Great Leap 
Forward. Most have now been ap- 
peased by Deng’s agricultural re- 
lorms. Some still worry, though, 
that these are just another tem- 
porary diversion from a road that 
the party will resume at a later 
date. The same stratagem was 
applied by Lenin In 1920s Russia. 
"Mao Zedong's thought Is ever- 
lasting universal turth," was one 
slogan of the Cultural Revolution. 

The madness and blind fanatic- 
ism of that time is not unique to 
China. The fury of the Revolution- 
ary Guards of Iran's Ayatollah 
Khomeini mirrored that inspired by 
the words of China's "Great tea- 
cher While the disappearance of 
national 6anity historically has led 


to devastating wars, enough com- 
rnnn sense in China prevailed to 

fallout shelters constructed every 
where and key factories hidden 
deep Inland. 

The doctrines of the Cultural 
Revolution, which the Chinese 
nnce were so keen to export, are 

now held responsiblefornurturmg 

the brutal policies of the Pol roi 
regime In neighbouring Kampu- 
chea. As with the defeat of the 
Nazis when Germany had to 
come' to terms with its past, so In 
China there wasthetnalof the 
“Gang of Four'. A few Red 
Guards were brought to lustice, 
and confiscated houses and per- 
sonal possessions were returned. 
But compared with Germany.Ch 
na'B situation is atdkingiy d fer- 
ent. The same party is still in- 
charge. Many of its members 
joined during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Now victims and oppressors 
live and work side by side. 

"Every one feels cheated by the 
Cultural Revolution." many 
Chinese say. "Many of the former 
Red Guards are still stuck in the 
countryside, or wasted a decade 
of their lives." A group oj edu- 
cated urban youth who had idea- 
listically volunteered o learn 
from the peasants in impov- 
erished Shanxi province last year 
demonstrated in Beijing, peti- 
tioning to be allowed to return. 
This lost generation Is separated 
by experience from elders who 



Mao Zedong 

may still respect the party's 
achievements and today's youth. 
One teacher told me her children 
are now apt to snigger in class 
when Chairman Mao is mentioned. 

The Communist Party is now 
anxious to deepen any division in 
society, nor are Chinese burdened 
with a European-Christian tradi- 
tion of personal guilt. Officially, re- 
sponsibility for the "mistakes of 
the Cultural Revolution Is heaped 
onto the Gang of Four. Jiang Qu- 
Ing. Mao's widow and now chief 
scapegoat, said at her trial, I was 
Mao's dog. What he said to bite. 1 
bit." Many In China — If they 
dared — would probably give the 
same reply In all sincerity. Nikita 
Khrushchev said something similar 
after the death of Stalin. 

As every visitor to Beijing obser- 
ves. Mao’s portrait still hangs over 
Tiananmen Square, but the Com- 
munist Party cannot afford to en- 
courage anyone to look too 


Time-limit for office in the U N 


— Edouard Saouma, 59. the 
Lebanese director-general of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) for nearly 12 years. 

— Dr Halfdan Mahler, 63. Da- 
nish director-general of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) for the 
past 15 years. 

Francois Blanchard, a 70- 

year-old Frenchman who has 
served as director-general of the 


International Labour Organiza- 
tion (ILO) for nearly 13 years. 

— B5-year-old Amadou-Mathar 
M’Bow, who in November will be 
seeking a third six-year term as 
director-general of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

M'Bow's job is known to have 
been In jeopardy for some time, 
following criticisms of UNESCO's 
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performance in the past few 
years, and withdrawal from the or- 
ganization by the United SlatCB 
and Britain. The move against the 
U.N veterans is being led by tho 
so-called Geneva Group of natio- 
ns which contribute 1 per cent or 
more of the U.N. budget. 

The dozen countries concerned, 
including the United States, Bri- 
tain. France, Canada and West 
Germany, have agreed in principle 
to back a proposal by fellow group 
member Australia to place n limit 
on the term of office of the chiefs 
of specialized U.N. agencies. The 
matter, will be raised at the Gen- 
eral Assembly In New York in Sep- 
tember. Many . senior diploma lb 
feel that long terms of office are 
counter-productive. 

Gough Whitlam, former Prime 
Minister of Australia and now his 
country's UNESCO representa- 
tive, declared In London when Bri- 
tain announced Its decision to 
withdraw that "lew people are 
prone to beget or adopt new ideas 
or practices after eight or ten 
years at the top." The proposal to 
limit time at the top is expected to 
receive considerable support. The 
. ■ Soviet Union and the Scandina- 
vian countries have already made 
it known they would not support 


Deng Xiaoping 

closely at his record. Many older 
Chinese feel inhibited from dis- 
closing their memories of feelings 
about even the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. They also appear reluctant to 
tell their children about it. 

Ba Jin. a respected 82-year-old 
novelist, recently suggested build- 
ing a museum about the Cultural 
Revolution — presumably to fulfil 
the same function as West Ger- 
many’s concentration camp 
museums, to teach the new gen- 
eration so they will not be led as- 
tray again. Under the party s guid- 
ance. the Cultural Revolution can 
now be discussed and the outside 
world is clear about what hap- 
pened during the "10 years of 
chaos." 


Jasper Becker Is a fr0el0 " ce 
correspondent based In Beijing. 


M’Bow’s re-election, though the 
African is in a special category. 

Commented one Western dlpto- 
mat based in Paris. In the modem 
world, It is not good enough to 
leaders of U.N. organizations to be 
in office for 20 years, because 

tilings move too 0 ulc f ly _ n J, n thfl 
soon ns particularly relevant to the 
United Nations because many 0 
ihe governing bodies of Js agw 
cies meet only once ev ry 
years. It moans, say the crHtt. 
lint often they mo not able to 
adopt quickly enough to 
changing donniiuls of Iho niocier 

woikl. 

fvVHuw, Mahler. Saonnia ana 
Blanchard have nil hold then 
longer than any UN. secrecy 

general: Indeed, observers M. 

they hlivu boon in 0,{ or 
than ninny currontpresidQr^J 
prime ministers. M Bow. , 
e-educated and a form 
tlon and culture mini Bte 

gal. is UNESCO's first Aim* 
director-general. ^ (ou r 

to the post in 1974 an 
years as assistant direct^ 

general. M'Bow ,%|qco 8 a$ ol 
of politicizing UNESCO. ® t[)g| 
masterminding 
goes on within th ® ,2 

Some critics have said he ^ 
dictates the resolution v» ^ 

adopted by consensus oftn^ 

oral conference and the exe^ 
hoard. 






Sc J 

^ |HAYA ARTS CENTRE 

W* .V ■ ariult6 

Announces a' Ceramics Course f° r a °Q fl6 . 
comihanclng on Saturday 2nd August 
/for; ohe month. : 

Glasseswlll be pn Saturdays, Mondays 
and Wednesdays, f rom 4 pm - 6:30 pm- 
> i’Fbr information and registration call Hay® 
!;CdntrafeS51^5. . ^ 
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By Christina Zawaldeh 

Special to The Star 

DO YOU know a family that made 
many sacrifices to send a Bon to 
be educated abroad and then 
"lost" him? He never studied ser- 
iously, or perhaps he never came 
back. Or he came back without a 
degree or with a questionable one. 
Why does this happen? Perhaps 
by listening to Samer Zananiri and 
Amer Muhalsen. two young men 
well on their way to success who 
are home for the summer, we can 
discover some of the reasons why 
others fail. 

Zananiri has been studying in 
England for three years. The first 
two years were devoted to prepar- 
ing for his A Level Exams (he 
passed his 0 Level here in Jordan) 
and he has just completed his first 
year at university where he is stu- 
dying production engineering and 
production management. 

The English have many mis- 
takened ideas about Arabs, the 
main one being that all Arabs are 
rich spendthrifts. He considers It a 
serious responsibility to change 
such beliefs. "I was always trying 
to change their altitudes," he 
says. "They were impressed that 
Arabs are normal people. I'm an 
Arab. I’ll always be an Arab. I've 
got to improve the image if I can." 

“You have to be a lot tougher to 
live on your own over there." he 
says. "At first, before you make 
friends, no one Inquires about you. 
not like neighbours here." Male 
freindships are stronger here in 
Jordan. Even when you do get to 
know people, he says, "They don't 
stop by as often as an Arab would. 
That's what they're like. I just got 
used to it. I know people are dif- 
ferent." 


Is studying abroad for your son? 
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Samer Zananiri 


Also about Englishmen, Zananiri 
says, "They are definitely more In- 
dependent at the age of 18. They 
think for themselves and make 
their own decisions. An 18-year- 
old educated Englishman is defi- 
nitely more mature. I've grown up 
a lot since 1 left." 

Eventually he wants to return 
home, but Zananiri says that It 
would perhaps be a better career 
move to work In England for a few 
years rather than return home 
directly following graduation. He 
realizes that the employment si- 
tuation in Jordan is not good for 
engineers and says that he would 
have a better chance if he had 
some experience. 

At first reluctant to give advice 
for fear of appearing "pompous," 
Zananiri finally said his advice to 
parents was to carefully consider 
the cost of supporting a son stu- 
dying In England for five years. 
"England Is expensive," he says. 


He also says, "Parents should 
consider whether their son is ma- 
ture enough to cope with life 
there." He advises students to 
have a high degree of fluency in 
English because, whereas he 
knew students with "appalling 
English" who had gotten through 
A Levels, good English Is essential 
for the university because you 
have to do a lot of writing. 

Zananiri, had the expected com- 
plaints about English food and 
weather, but he ended with a pos- 
itive comment on the educational 
system there. "People respect 
what you say. They respect your 
creativity." 

Although Amer Muhaisen could 
have left Terra Sancta as Zananiri 
did after passing his 0 Levels af- 
ter second secondary, he opted to 
stay in Jordan an additional year 
to take the national Tawjlhl exam. 
He then went to Providence. 
Rhode Island in the United States 
to attend Brown University which 
was established over 200 years 
ago in 1764. (His Majesty King 
Hussein's son, Prince Feisel. gra- 
duated from Brown in 1985.) 

Muhaisen found attending 
Brown University a humbling ex- 
perience at first. Even though he 
had earned the third highest mark 
of all male students in the kingdom 
on the Tawjlhi exam, he found the 
competition very stiff. "Everyone 
has to study there." he says. "The 
first year was tough: the second 
year was even tougher." 

The only adjustment problem he 
mentioned was the culture shock 
of finding himself a member of a 
student population that Is 45 per 
■ cent Jewish. Wise beyond his 



Amer Muhaisen 

years, he only listened for a few 
months and said very little. He 
was silenced by the thought of be- 
coming involved in a serious dis- 
cussion that would spotlight some 
weakness In being able to express 
himself as well as he thought oth- 
ers could. 


Survey of so uth reveals ancient sites 

Dm Dam nnnnhnrtv t ^ I 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

FOR THOSE in Jordan who see 
the area south of Ma’an as little 
more than what has to be gone 
through to reach Petra and Aqaba, 
photographic exhibition due to be 
opened at the University of Jordan 
Archaeological Museum on Sun- 
day 3 August should bring some 
surprises. 

The exhibition Is a record of the 
work done by the Aqaba-Ma'an 
Archaeological and Epigraphlc 
survey which has now completed 
six seasons of survey work in 
South . Jordan and has a seventh 
season beginning In October this 
year. 

The Aqaba-Ma'an area is a 
seml-arid and desert area but it 
has also always been a commer- 
cially strategic region, lying as It 
does on the intersection of numer- 
ous overland and maritime trade 
routes. Special attention during 
the survey has been given to the 
areas arond the Wadi Hafir and 
Wadi Rabiq, which flow from the 
Edomite escarpment into the 
Hisma at Qa’ dial. In ancient times 
these two wadis were important 
both for human settlement and for 
the caravan trade passing through 
to Ma'an and Petra and the two 
have been: the major focuB of 
field wprk and research. 

The archaeological and epigra-. 
phlc data now being collected Is 
Important both for the reconstruc- 
tion of the considerable hlBtory of 
human occupation of the .area and 
as a contribution to! our knowledge 
of the wider history of the Fertile 
Crescent. . 

The exhibition includes photo- 
graphs. and text panels on four 
areas of study: » 

• 1. An overview of the Aqaba- 
Ma’an area. 
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Hi9 tuition is being paid by the 
Jordanian Army which means that 
for the four years of education in 
the US. he is obligated to serve for 
sixteen years in the Army. Ge- 
nuinely enthusiastic about the pro- 
spect, he says. "I'm glad. I want to 
work with the government. 1 feel 
it's my responsibility to do some- 
thing." 

About whether he'd changed or 
not, Muhaisen says, "A lot!” He 
has become much more tolerant 
and open minded. Living in such a 
large country with so many differ- 
ent kinds of people, he has real- 
ized that perhaps no particular 
group has a monopoly on truth or 
right. He also views himself differ- 
ently. "You're just a person from 
Amman here, but there you are a 
Jordanian," he says. ’This Is the 
place where you belong, and you 
have to come back to it. 1 want to 
come back." 

Muhaisen is studying bio- 
medical engineering and Is hopeful 


about working In hie field when he 
returns as the King Hussein Medi- 
cal Centre has recently opened a 
bio -medical centre with four en- 
gineers. Although he has known 
for years what he wanted to 
study, he was the only one of his 
new friends who knew. In America 
many students go to the university 
without having chosen the field in 
which they want to concentrate. 
The first two years, the students 
study more general subjects and 
then make an informed career 
decision based on their own pref- 
erences and abilities. Muhaisen 
says that this is a good way of de- 
ciding. 

Muhaisen is enthusiastic about 
the way ol teaching at Brown. "A 
teacher should encourage stud- 
ents to question," he says, some- 
thing he found generally lacking in 
his education here. 

Concerned about "a pretty bad 
attitude about ArabB," Muhaisen 
has already done something to 
change this negative image among 
his colleagues. He says, "At first 
some people stay away because 
you're an Arab, but not now." He 
believes it is possible to improve 
the image much more. 


Even though there are many in- 
stitutions of higher learning In Am- 
erica of greatly varying standards, 
Muhaisen insists that "only our 
best prepared students should be 
sent abroad." 

His major leisure lime activity is 
playing his guitar, his constant 
travelling companion. He and the 
rest of the group ACE are now 
practising for a 31 July concert at 
the Amman Amphitheatre. He also 
enjoys reading, particularly Bpy 
and realistic novels, a change 
irom his scientific studies. 

How are parents to decide 
whether studying abroad is for 
their sons? Zananirl’s and Mu- 
halsen's words bear repetition. 
"Parents should consider whether 
their son is mature enough to 
cope with life there," says Zana- 
niri. "If they're not studying here, 
they won't study outside." com- 
ments Muhaisen. . 


Undar Ihe Patronage of HI* Royal Mflhnaaa Prince Abdiitah 
/- Th* Cerebral Paiay Foundation Centre /T\ 

TE proudly present* ^ 
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Some of the Inscriptions found in the survey sites 


2. The hydro-technology of the 
region — in such an arid ares' the 
availability of water sources and 
the Inhabitants’ skills to conserve 
and use water are vital. To date 
several series of shaft wells, res- 
ervoirs, cisterns and springs have 
been located and recorded, al 
pointing to a developed local 
hydro-technology. 

3 Excavations in the rock shel- 
ter at Tell el Kharaza. which have 
provided evidence for seasonal 
occupation from the upper Paleoli- 
thic to the Roman-Byzantlne per- 
iods. . 

4. Rock, art and epigraphy, Over 
two thousand North Arabian and 
Nabataen Inscriptions and pan- 
els of rock have so far been lo- 
cated, . recorded end photo- 
graphed. These are Important both 
for comparative Semitic linguistics 
and for the information they pro- 


vide on language, religion and 
daily life of the people of the time. 

The Aqaba-Ma‘an survey Is be- 
ina conducted at the invitation of 
Department of Antiquities Director 
Gerneral Mr Adnan Hadidl and is 
funded by the Australian Research 
Grants Scheme of the Australian 
Department of Science and Tech- 
nology and the University of Syd- 
ney. 

In addition to their fieldwork, the 
survey team 19 also establishing a 
computer-based gazateer of all 
major antiquities sites In the area 
and is compiling a computer- 
based bibliography of all research 
fieldwork and publications relevant 
to the Aqaba-Ma’an area. 

The exhibition at the University 

of Jordan will be open daily from 8 
am to 3 pm, and Will run until 12 
August. • 


HlUth 

On July 31st, 1986, 7:30pm 
at the Roman Philadelphia Amphitheatre 

■JD 3.000 par paraon 

TiuunMiliiti m*wVb* I fcwltetic ■ Concord antf ft ftqgQy "* 
T ■aoodSwlJcbalwhihcJehJ » JVTC SHmeMnll 

and m lh* anirenco. OaMoainal 700pm 
• HcmOuracmoml roftoohmonta on*a1«. 
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Aterbalietto performing In Jerash 


Photo by Venita Maudsiey 


Reviving the glories of Italian opera 


By Vanessa Batrouni 
Special to The Star 

ITALY, the crucible of many or! 
lormB and original home of the 
dance In the 15th century is ex- 
periencing a second ronnaissance 
In the danoe scene. Although op- 
era has dominated the artistic 
scene for many centuries Its auto- 
nomy and dance companies seek- 
ing to redress the balance of the 
arts In Italy by regenerating inter- 
est In theatre and dance. 

Aterbalietto, the Italian Ballet 
company of Emilia Romagna 
Theatres in northern Italy is Italy's 
first and at present only indepen- 
dent ballet company existing out 
of the sphere of the opera houses 
to receive government aid. 
Founded in 1979 by Amedeo Amo- 
dio, Aterbalietto is singlehandedly 
revolutionizing dance through the 
region, not only by proving its ca- 
pability as a dance company but 
also through producing books on 
dance and by bringing international 
dance companies to an annual 
dance festival In its home Iheatre 
II Teatro Municipal®. “Dance in 
Italy elfectively died 70 years 
ago," says Francesco Poltastrl, 
the company's public relation man 
and fhe company ie trying to re- 
vive the corpse by rebuilding Ita- 
lian confidence In this field and by 
re-educating the audience into be- 
coming a ballet audience. 


The company although strong- 
est In the classical romantic style 
is open to ''everybody and no- 
body" and holds daily workouts In 
modern as well as classical dance. 
Recognizing America as the dance 
leader of the world, "the Italian 
dance scene can only recuperate," 
says Pollastri by grafting various 
dance styles such as Martha Gra- 
ham, Alvin Alley and Haughton 
techniques onto Its neo-clae9lci-' 
sm, *■ Content at present to tap 
Into the dynamic living force of 
modern dance, the company In- 
cludes a varied and comprehen- 
sive dictionary of dance language 
in It9 repertoire with such works 
as Alvin Alleys "Escapades and 
Night Creatures." Glen Tetley's 
"Dream Wor of fhe Shaman,” 
Sphinx and Mythical Hunters as 
well as three Balanchine ballets- 
Egon, Allegro Brllliante and Do- 
nizetti Variations and Tudor’s' 
"Lake Ballet." The company feels 
that being only 7 years old it is still 
too earfy to forge an individual or 
national identity — although It 
has succeeded in culling mostly 
Italian dancers — and too difficult 
to break free from a cultural envi- 
ronment rich In a heritage (hat it fa 
Its duly to preserve. 

With Ihfs background in mind 
one can only admire the high tech- 
nical level and uniform quality the 
company has achieved In a rela- 
tively snort period of time. The 


m The August sun can be trying so the Friends of Archaeology 
trips for this month avoid any long hauls. 

The first trip Is to Khlrbet kural on the western ouskliis of Am- 
man. Dr Abdul Jail! Amr of Jordan University will lead the trip. Dr 
| Amr is excavating the site and has discovered rich Mamfuk levels 
of occupation. This is very easy trip with departure time sel for 
3.30 p.m. from the Amra Hotel. Note, however, Khlrbet Kursi is in a 
military area and if you wish to join the trip you must let Almut 
Basse (H: 642029 0: 644 635) by Wednesday 6 August at the - 
'' latest. • ' ■ 1 : ■ .V.‘ - ' 

■ On Friday 22 August Or Thomas Weber. Dlr&otor of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute will lead a'foll day trip to sites In and 
around Amman. These will include fhe Iron Age $l(es of Khlida, 

, - Rujm Al-Malfouf - and AI M abreks the. Roman tomb at Qasr 
: . ap'NuJlwESj the Byzantine site of Qwaismeh and the Byzantine ■ 
• and. Early Islamic Khlrbet Al Kahaf (Gave of. the Seven Sleepers) 
departure yvill .be lhb usuBl B.3p £t.(rf. from' the Amra Hotel, i 

r ■' • . ' . ' ' " ' ./, ■. .•■•j;;.:. - ' V i ■; ! 4 

> f kd, firm arirangerfienls liaVe been made for lectures fofAubu$t - 
ibut aeveral speakers may be available so call ACOR (846it7lfbj > :. 

; inform at lorn and if or watch; for announcements In' the English . 

: language papers. , . ;; 

Looking ahead ' j •. .- . 

d. The friendb are hoping, to organize a ten day trip to Turkey in ; 
late September. The trip is expected begin with three days la Is- ; 
lanbpl. then move on to Ankara and Include a visit to Cappadocia, ' ■ 
Contact the President of ,the*FQA on 637067 for more information. V 



conservative and neo-classical 
programme the company present- 
ed at the Jerash Festival (spon- 
sored by the Mlnistero Turismo 
and Spettacolo, Mlnistero Affarl 
Esterl, Franco Tosi tndustrlale and 
Fiatimpresit) displayed a stylish- 
ness and excellence that more 
than made up for the lack of orig- 
inal choreographic ideas. 

The company offered Its pro- 
gramme with Ricercare, a dance In 
nine movements structured on the 
14th century musical form of ric- 
ercare. An abstract piece of flow- 
ing lines and changing groupings 
set to the vibrant mualc of Antonio 
Vivaldi, the choreography re- 
flected the ornate style of the ba- 
roque period with its Intricate pat- 
terns and dance. Choreographed 
In 1976 for La Scala by Amedeo 
Amodio it also displays a tentative 
experiment with modern dance 
steps that are Incongruously slip- 
ped In amongst the classical 
dance vocabulary. 

Rlcecare was followed by a sen- 
sitive and sensuous pas de 
deux Apres-mldl d’un fauna; set to 
the music of Claude Debussy and 
superbly danced by soloists Marc 
Renouard and Patrlzla Commlnl. 
Choreographed In 1968 again by 
Amedeo Amodio lor the Spoieto 
festival, Its style may now seem 
outdated but nevertheless still 
captures beautifully the panthe- 
istic and pagan atmosphere of the 
piece with Its emphasis on the 
body with central contractions, 
spinal curves and Intertwining 
movements. The strength and art- 
. fstic mastery of Marc Renuoard is 
complemented by the ethereal 
lightweight quality of Patrlzla . 
Commlnl that along with the music ' 
and shadow, twilight lighting 
created a total artistic piece. . 

The company ended with a zany 
ensemble piece "Crocodiles In 
Evening Wear": effectively cds- 
turned In red 'and white by Rita i 
. Corradinl and set tQ the aggress- 
ive' Quit ar musloJof Chick Corea,; Al 
dl; Meola and Paco/de Lucia from 
the album 'Friday -night In San 
• Franojacd. Chiefly a showpiece for . 
..the dancers physical prdweaa the . 
" dahctng displayed greater dynam-' .** 
ism and. edge than: hitherto, seen.' v 
With much h|gh;|umhlng/.plroueU - 
.jpg' arid. tongue In.ahdeMxhlbl- 
.• tlonlsm.!. V'-’ ™ 

... U nightclub ' reference : arid The - 
U80 i , ^. air . 8 as Pfope whlofi were • 
uMdctOverlyto.bring'therijmber 

•’ The performance- reafr. i 

■ Tlrmod The - dancers -competency > 

• v '222j 

.amongat.EuropO, stopd^noecbm- 

panies,- 1 .s- ■, •; # s- ' -.7;, 
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Horror everywhere 

I DO apologize for borrowing a rhyme from a renownu 
poem to express a thought so different In nature and so 
inferior in content. 

What triggered off the idea of horror films in my mind 
were the advertisements of two films shown in town last 
week: “Scream for Help" and "The Exterminator". Not that 
1 have actually seen either of them, but anyone could gather 
the content of both films from the bewitching ‘appeal’ of 
their titles. 

Admittedly, though, horror movies have been a recog- 
nized, and obviously popular, film genre ever since the 
beginning of cinema. Ever since the days of silent films, au- 
diences (or at least a large number of them) have enjoyed 
movies in which they experienced vicarious terror at the 
eight of some depraved outworldly night creature bent on 
harm and sucking blood. As early as the 1930'a films like 
’’Dracula" and “Frankenstein" have set a trend for horror 
films featuring monstrous creatures. 

However, the igenulty of filmmakers did not stop at the 
rather childish aspect of fear of monsters, ghost tales or 
ghoulish creatures. Their "brilliance" has played at every 
human frailty, digging at the most Innate fears and exploit- 
ing moat of the deeply-rooted phobias. 

The supernatural and the demonic have played a greet 

R art In horror films; exorcism, Satanism and black magic 
ave been a pet horror object. Films Ilka "The Exorcist" and 
"Zombie" have broken box-office records In different parts 
of the world. Even Insect phobias have been explored where 
larger-than-life crawlfes filled the screen driving people out 
of their senses, ("The Fly" Is only one example). 

Unfortunately the horrific list Is endless and the distorted 
imagination has no bounds. The baffling question remains: 
what sort of pleasure or satisfaction do people get out ot 
HORROR? What has made tho genre live and flourish for so 
long? Would it have really lasted had it not been so eagerly 
received all through the ages? 

Undoubtedly, every film genre does have Its devout fans, 
as each satisfies a certain naed of human nature... No one 
can deny the irreslstabts attraction of comedy as a heart 
lifting and remedial therapy, or the sublime effect of reel 
tragedy as it purities the soul through cotharslB. Suspense 
thrillers and mystery movies at tholr best may act oe a sort 
of mental drill or challenge of wit, whllo musical films and 
romantic sagas offer tho koy to escapism Into the rosy 
world of happy every afters. Groat war movies Inspire pa- 
triotism while adventure film offer oxciting entertainment- 

.i l h0 n y mar <>ua advocates of horror films profoee that they 
find satisfaction In having tholr fears transferred onto the 
screen and that In their becoming fictitious they can thus 
escape their own worlds with tholr real fears. 

»i*hl® * 8 w^at they are escaping to may God help them 
with what they are escaping from... 


Concert ^ ^ 

Jordanian rock group ’Mirage’ will present a concert in aid o 
Cerebral Palsy Foundation. ^ 

Thursday 31 July at 7.30 pm at the Roman Philadelphia Amp 
theatre, Amman. 

Films ; . .. 






The American Centre presents ‘Amadeus' Jl 60 . m ^ s a nd Tofl 
• by Milos Forman and starring F. Murray Abraham a 
Hulce. ; ^ 

Monday 4 August v at 7.00 pm (the film will 6 further showings 

'■/August -- -jjj w 

. -fthe French 'Cultural Centre presents ’L’Aasocle 1 a 1970 
■/ Rdne <aa invijto, starring Michel Serrault. . ‘ 

, ; Wednesday d August at 7.30 pm. ' 

, Exhibitions , • . La MperWi 

. ; The Frdnch Cultural CSntre presents ‘La Statue De 
1686-19861 a : hqndrsd years of history. 

;;Coht^ 21 August. . 

' : \ .Tfe AMatralian Embassy Is Sponsoring a photograph'c®^.^ 
'Ortthdwoj^oflhe'Aqaba-fMa'an Archaeological an T d h ^ p '; h i^ 
. : 'Survey which ; haa- now completed Its sixth season- Td f t «ne af 
: . ■ Is^d, escribed as -’ ‘A simple photographlo statement aj° 
qhqeolQglpal,artd;SplgraphlQ survey and the research .', ^ 
. up«3e^aken;by!.Dr W.J. Jobllng of the University ol Sydn y ^ 
■ j ;N - Qkhih(|lpawlll run from Sunday 3 until Tuesday 12 Au£l 


An elegant brush from Imperial China 


By Katherine Kennedy 

TWO HUNDRED years ago, Chi- 
na's Qianlong Emperor was hailed 
as one of his country's great pain- 
ters. as wed as being the loading 
patron of the arts. Paintings but 
fhe emperor himself are one of the 
highlights of an exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Muaeum of Art in 
New York, which is attracting a 
steady flow of admirers. 

The next audience to see the 
collection Is on the other side of 
the world: the show 19 due to 
transfer in October to the Hong 
Kong Museum of Art. 

The Elegant Brush: Chinese 
Painting Under the Qianlong Em- 
peror represents with 60 paintings 
what Maxwell K. Hearn, associate 
curator of the Asian Art Depart- 
ment of the MMA, describes as 
"the last peak" In Chinese paint- 
ing. 

The reign from 1736 to 1795 of 
the Qianlong Emperor, the fourth 
of the Manchu Qing Dynasty, was 
characterized by prosperity and 
political stability. Qianlong was 
both an artist and collector, and is 
represented by three paintings 
portraying plum blossoms, and old 
pine tree and Villa At Han Shan 
(Cold Mountain). 

The plum-blossoms are on a 
container for a jade axe. The old 
pine, dated 1754, Is thought to be 
of a specific tree, half-withered, 
half-alive, drawn in a very realistic 
style. Under Qianlong, many paint- 
ings schools flourished: The Court, 
the Scholar-Official, the Jiangsu 
natives and "Eccentrics" of 
Yabgzhou. 

According to Hearn, The Elegant 
Brush "advancss the study of 
Chinese painting in the West to 
the edge of the modern era.” The 
aim, he said, was top "unite the 
Imperialiy-spon8ored works of the 
. painting academy and scholar 
■- painters with works by commercial 
and scholarly artists patronized by 
private collectors. 

"It is the first exhibition to treat 
; the full spectrum ot pictorial arts 
created In China during the 18th 
. century." 

; The exhibition includes artists 
: ranging from copiers of traditional 
• paintings from previous centu- 
rles to Geo Fsnghan, who was 


forced to paint with his left hand In 
the last ten years of his life after 
his right was crippled by rheumat- 
ism. aggravated by conditions in 
prison. 

Also shown Is the influence of 
Western painting techniques, in- 
cluding chiaroscuro, plastic 
modelling, perspective and light 
from a single source, on the tradi- 
tions of Chinese art. Western 
painting traditions were Introduced 
the China by the Jesuits, who sent 
456 missionaries to China in the 
two centuries following their first 
visit to the Island of Sancian off 
the China coast In 1552. 

The Jesuits tried to convert 
highly-placed officials In the hope 
ol achieving mass conversions, 
and placed priests in the royal 
court. Guiseppe Castiglione, a pri- 
est who lived in China under three 
emperors for more than 50 years, 
took the Chinese name Lang Shin- 
ing. 

Among his paintings In the show 
Is a 21 -inch by 271 -Inch long (53 
cm by 6.98 m) scroti of Inaugural 
portraits of the Qianlong Emperor, 
his empress and eleven concu- 
bines. dated 1736. 

It Is generally believed that Lang 
Shining painted the first three por- 
traits of the emperor, empress and 
chief concubine: the rest are more 
stylized and are thought to be 
done by his workshop. 

The melding of Chinese and 
Western elements can be seen in 
the modelling of the features and 
the straight-on frontal view, the 
testure of the fur and skin, the 
carefully-painted robes, and the 
photographic detail of the five 
clawed imperial dragons. 

A painting by Xu Yang from 
1776, The Qianlong Emperor's 
Southern Inspection Tour: at the 
Confluence of the Huai and Yellow 
Rivers, painted to commemorate 
the emperor's tour of 1761, shows 
a scene of boats and harbour with 
bizarre layers of waves to Indicate 
the rivers. 

Ten Thousand Pines by Qlang 
Feng, dated 1782, shows a stream 
cutting through pine trees, with 
carggy mountain peaks in the 
background and stylized clouds 
swirling over them. The clouds 
have patterns seen In Persian and 
Chinese carpets. 

Qfang was the son of a silvers- 
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Inauguration portrait of the Quianlong Emperor, by Jesuit 
priest Guiseppe Castiglione who adopted the Chinese name 
of Shining 


mith, and the painter has devoted 
a metalworker's attention to detail, 
especially in his rendering of the 
pine forest, showing knobbly bark 
and individual pine needles. Some 
paintings are mounted on much 
brighter stlk brocades; according 
to Hearn, the hanging scrolls are 
more subject to wear and tear 
than the handscrolls, and hence 
more likely to be remounted. 

Zhang Ruoal's copy of Nine 
Dragons alter Cheb Rong. a minia- 
ture handscroll 3 inches by 45 In- 
ches (7.5 cm by 1 16 cm), is a re- 
production of a 12th century scroll 
showing dragon9 chasing playfully 
through the cosmos. 

Hearn said the aim was to make 
the original painting the artist's 
teacher, to test his skills against 
those of the earlier painter. The 
result is a perfectly-reduced ver- 
sion, an extraordinary technical 
accomplishment. 

He estimated the value of the 
individual paintings at as much as 


half a million dollars. An undated 
Landscape in Snow by Tangdai 
(born 1673), a hanging scroll 66 
inches by 33 inches (16B cm by 
84 cm), gives a real illusion of a 
snowy scene, although it Is mostly 
black and white with only the 
faintest traces of colour. Soma 
paintings employ fantasy, includ- 
ing an album leaf from Sheri Quan 
dated 1745. 

Besides the usual peacocks, 
cats, cranes, storks and horses, 
there is a leaf of Qilln plays with 
two clubs on a rocky precipice. 

LI Shang is represented by sev- 
eral paintings, including Ink Bam- 
boo. which shows a cluster of In- 
ked bamboo leaves surmounted 
and silhouetted by an inscription 
about the traits and virtues of 
bamboo. 

The artist moved to Yangzhou In 
1745, and was known as one of 
the "Eccentrics." His work was so 
sought-after that faked Li Shang 's 


Blossoming Prunua, an ink on 
paper hanging scroll by Jin 
Nong, dated 1759 - 

were produced even during his 
lifetime. 

Misty Bamboo On Distant Mou- 
taln by Zheng Xie, dated 1753, Is 
one of the largest paintings In the 
show, a set of four hanging scrolls 
each 70 inches by 25 inches (176 
cm by 84 cm), with a total width of 
100 Inches (256 cm). 

The scrolls show bamboo 
stands painted with ink, the dark- 
est closest to the viewer, fading 
out to lighter leaves in the back- 
ground. A suggestion of density of 
foliage Is achieved by the artist 
with lighter clumps of bamboo 
overlapping dark ones. 

The Elegant Brush opens in 
Hong Kong on October 17 and 
continues until November 30. 

Compass News Features. 


Katherine Kennedy Is a free- 
lance writer based In New York. 


Arab surrealist art — a safe outlet for expression 



By Sajld Rlzvl . 
Compass Features 

■ LONDON — Surrealism In Arab 
. art, traditionally noted for the more 
stylized disciplines such as calli- 
graphy and miniature painting, of- 
fers an opportunity for expression 
m circumstances where other- 
wise none may be possible, ac- 
cording to Iraqi-bom artist Haifa 
Zangana. 

"It is Imagination against reality 
re ality Isn't valid any more," 
' L ^‘year-old artist and writer 
said in an Interview. 

.. Za . n 9®na earned popularity In 
the Middle East with a series of 
collages entitled The Destruction 
h* 33 ' a m etephor of the Arab 
sentiment for Palestine. 

c 'There is nobody in the Middle 

- frf 31 w ho is not affected by the 
;"? 38 of maps — it's like a 

.jPlague, she said. :- 

u»?S P0ana exhibited her latest 
' «?i r ?? 0nt| y In the Islamic Centre 
. or London. It Waa her third major 
'■K?yJ n En G' and , and her, fifth In 

- rawest, Including a 1976 event 
in. Chicago entitled The : 100th An- 
niversary of Hysteria. 

: 1Q a® r [ ,ra f foajqr solo exhibition of 
; 1062 took place In the . unlikely 


01 JULY .1986; 


setting of Iceland. "I became 
known through some Swedish 
friends and somehow it showed up 
In Iceland, " she said. 

More than 600 of her collages 
have appeared in Arabic and Wes- 
tern newspapers and magazines. 
She said she Is credited with 
pioneering the collage as an in- 
dependent medium In Arabic; oth- 
ers before her used collage as one 
of several Ingredients In mixed- 
media works. 

But, Zangana said, she has 
rrioved gradually from collage to 
oil. Surrealism has gained ground 
In Arab art because U offers an al- 
ternative to expressionism or real- 
ism, 

"There still aren't many leaders, 
and 1 am not sure If there are any 
distinct trends yet." she said, cit- 
ing the Lebanese surrealist Share 
El Dager as the foremost ex- 
ponent of the discipline for Arab 
eyes. 

■ But, she added,, the circum- 
stances and environment are set 
to guarantee a continuing nourish- 
ment of surrealism In Arab coun- 
tries. 

Zangana started: her career In 
art after a stint In Baghdad as e 


pharmacist. She moved to Leba- 
non with the Palestinian Red Cre- 
scent and during the Civil War in 
1976 worked in Sabra, one of the 
Palestinian camps outside Beirut 
which became the scene of a Pha- 
langlat massacre In 1982. 

She said her experiences con- 
vinced her that It would be point- 
less to pursue art for the sake of 
art- "You do art lor art's sake for a 
while, then you start wondering 
whether there's any point in that. 
You must have a message." 

Zangana said Arab artists pur- 
suing a revival of the traditions of 
calligraphy and miniatures were 
wasting 1 hair time. She said the 
traditional arts were being revived 
because many Arabs now looked 
at their own traditions with Wes- 
tern eyes. "The best of . that, art 
was done 300 years ago,’.' she 


Most of the. revivalists, "al- 
though using old symbols, are 
wasting their time. It doesn't really 
mean anything except perhaps 
commercial success." 

Her own surrealistic Interpreta- 
tion of Arab realities is depleted In 
one grifo scenario after another.. 


She said she seldom bothers to 
title her works. Some of the 
names are abstract, such as A 
Scribble on the Wall or Scissors, 
or cynical in the extreme, like 
Rosy View of fhe Future, which. 


decorates a wall in her living- 
room. 

Sajld Rlzvl Is Diplomatic Editor 
of Compass News Features 
based In London. 


Friendship society blossoms 


AMMAN (Star) — The headquar- 
ters of the Turkish -Jordan Ian 
Friendship Society In Jebel Am- 
man were transformed Into a rich 
and qoiourfui garden on Thursday 
afternoon. The occasion was the. 
society's first graduation cer- 
emony for students from Its artifi- 
cial flowermaking courses end the 
work on display was a dazzling tri- 
bute to the skill of teachers Bari- 
han Slyam arid Zuhour Sukouria. . 

Altogether 39 students gra? 
duatad, three of them from two 
courses, and thqy received their 
certificates from Turkish Ambass- 
adress Ege Belen. Mrs Belen is 
quite a handicrafts woman herself 
arid showed a keen appreciation 
of the students' work. 

Most of tho students teamed 
the art of flowermaking for their 
own pleasure but thosp who are 
Interested can use their certifi- 
cates as a qualification for teach- 


ing providing they also meat Min- 
istry of Labour requirements. 

Mrs Sukouria is an example of 
what fs possible, having completed 
three of Mrs Slyam' a courses at 
the society before moving on to 
become a teacher heraelf. 

The flowermaking courses are 
just one of many activities carried 
out al the .society which has been 
established In a charming old 
house at Flrdt Circle since the 
seventies. 

Thie main aim of the society Is to 
develop co-operation In the fields 
of culture, society and the arts be- 
tween the people of Jordan and 
Turkey. II has been Involved in a 
number of activities Including the 
organization of a. 20-day seminar 
lad by . one of today's most re- 
spepted . calligraphers; Hassan 
Chalabl. : • , 
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books 


Reviewed by M. A. Mahmoud 

THE TWO authois, having lived in 
the Gulf region for quite a long 
time, finally decided to embark on 
Ihe difficult task of writing arid 
analyzing in detail the hiatoi ical 
background of the Gulf people as 
well an tl 10 influence of the suc- 
cessive culture':* and regimes be- 
ing witnessed throughout Ihe past 
centuries. 

Thn aim of this study, according 
to the two aulhois. is not lo pro- 
duce a meticulously annotated 
historical i«cord lor the academic 
readers alono, hut to make use of 
the sources to provide readers 
from many backgrounds with a ba- 
sis on which to understand the 
modem society of th« Gulf Arabs. 

The book begins with a brief 
chronology ol Middle Eastern his- 
tory until the year AD 750 This 
part touches upon the first signs 
of settlements in the Middle East, 
in Ihe Upper Tigris and the Jordan 
Valley dating back to the year BC 
G000. 

Tho book is then divided into 
nine chapters, the first of which Is 
ontitlod "The crossroads ol civili- 
zation.” The authors argue that 
this region has played a vital role 
at every stago in the history of ci- 
vilization, from the emergence of 
the Sumerian cities In Mesopota- 
mia seven thousand years ago to 
the age of space conquests in the 
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‘The Early History of 


late twentieth century. Yet it has 
been treated as little more than a 
footnote in the annals of mankind. 
ITowover, they comment, its role in 
history is only rivalled by the al- 
most identical waterway on the 
opposite side ol the Arabion pe- 
ninsula, the Rod Sea. They add 
that due to Ihe paucity of ref- 
erences on the Gulf area, any in- 
formation on the early history of 
trade in the Gull must be derived 
solely from archaeological 
evidence. There is sufficient 
evidence to indicate thriving pock- 
ets of human habitation from as 
far as seven thousand years ago 
in Qatar and at least five thousand 
years ago in Saudi Arabia and 
Bahrain. 

1 The second chapter, "The orig- 
ins of the Gulf Arabs”, In which 
the Ta8m tribe Is brought into fo- 
cus for being a very ancient one 
that inhabited Yamama, near mod- 
ern Riyadh, in the Nejd region of 
Saudi Arabia. The writers also 
mention the Canaanites and the 
Phoenicians being recorded by the 
Greek historian Herodotus to be 
among the earliest peoples or 
tribes who have inhabited or 
passed through Ihe peninsula. 
They add that there were two eth- 
nic groups known as the Arabs. 
The pure Arabs are those tribes 



I ' ■) J superpowers of that time, the Ro- 
. I flm Wtj L TTilSGtIAN ] | man and lhe Persian empires. The 

' • ■ J ' y two empires strived to suppress 

orglnatlng In the Yemen whose th e Arabs who posed a real threat 
descent can be traced back to on trade routes across the Ara- 
Qahtan Bahud, and then the nor- bian Peninsula. Long and grave 
them or Adnani Arabs who claim wars were waged against these 
direct descent from Ismael, son of tribes but the two superpowers 
Abraham. failed to suppress them. Mean- 

After a detailed story of the while, the difference in life-style 
origins of the different Arab tribes and cultural attitudes of the nor- 
is beautifully presented, the writ- them and southern Arab tribes led 
ers commented on the position of at times to outright hostilities, 
women in the Arabian tribes by which were naturally encouraged 
- ■■ — by the two empires using the aye 


saying trial it h.i*-’. boon inufri iwt.- 
uiulerstood in llu* Wi^.t. limy 

poult out that trio Stains >»l 

in til© MOiilatl InLv. lias I'ui-n {■> *w- 
erful and woittiv >»l ii*!M** , *.t In a 
situation wtn'io tho lilt- span >>l llu* 
male i.y slioi I ami c.ni’.l.tntly .il 
liuk fmni war, tin* v.Min.m i*. tho vi- 
tal provider of ut.ihility. sin: .ik.*> 
bears sons an* I is n.vi|n*ii' ■ t**i 
their iipLuin.jiiKj, llu* |'**i"»l in 
winch thou coriiiniliiifiTl hi tin* tu- 
bal ideals will 1)'.* inMilltul. and 
evidence is abuinlanl of L>. ittl* 
where the women follow* **1 f h* *ii 
men to incite thorn of furlhni mind- 
less acts of courage to defend Ihe* 
honour of the tribe 

The third chaptei. Trapped be- 
tween the superpowers,’ in which 
the writers argue that Arab tribes 
were trapped between the two 
superpowers of that time, tho Ro- 
man and the Persian empires. The 
two empires strived to suppress 
the Arabs who posed a real threat 
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A new health threat 


features 

smokeless tobacco 


Ih.* Si'ivnth chapter^- 
It. h' i niuvimii'uts inthefej 

M -v‘. V. ,1 'VjV. H,' l V : ! h n| 1 d SST" LONDON — The developed j 

h|.h*. A1KI lAikr problem that has plagued the i 

. Llu. Al lOMlls£d£nh: Third World tor centuries i - 
in.iii, .,|..U|*-. WW Z4, : ' chewing tobacco and taking snuff. 

. i ,, , r. as with smoking, governments are 

. . ,, **ianificantly ncreases the »n- 

n .-ni »f H o Umfttf fc Felice of cancer. In many non- 
.ii us< d * *.fp resentment arc. ln j us t r i a | countries, "smokeless 
many ul ll.o ongmal ™j^ cc0 * (snuff and tobacco 
«ri the Prophet mid other more* qu | ds ) j S a serious problem affect- 

^ ' he , h n e d f h nd Sri 

Lanka, cancer ol .he mouth is ,he 

c'mtfhS SS M m per°o n enTof all SS££ 

nnl L* ( *y 9 a ri ronlm a h £h?h Sj cases In South-East Asia are attri- 

bulable to local forms of chewing 
natmg at that time faced irai j 0 | )acc0- There are more than 
rebellion growing In the east 10 0.000 cases per year In this 
The eighth chapter, "Aretir pari of the world, 
tribal values," points out Hull . Since the Introduction of anti- 
Shi'ite movement grew and; smoking campaigns in industria- 
came a major political andi*. ■ ||zed countries around the early 
ous movement, while the Khs; iQ60s. cigarette consumption has 
rebellion remained a sporadic: declined slightly, 
less protest against authority However, the reduction ha9 
Shl'ite movement, although ii jj een accompanied recently by an 
gan in support for restore increase in fhe use of chewing to- 
the caliphate to the family fit! bacco and 9nuff. In the United 
Prophet through the descent: states, for example, during the 
of Ali, it rapidly acquired a pra decade from 1970 the smokeless 
minantly Persian character 1 tobacco trade rose by 33 per cent 
Kharijites, on the other hardi: and now 19 worth $1 billion a year, 
generators of violence ranging!, American youngsters believe 
vacuum. chewing tobacco is much safer 

They had deep religious pri . than smoking it. An estimated 7 
pies and n single-minded puip- million Americans use snuff and 
of establishing the kingdom v -jo million, a third of them under 
God on oarth. The author* *. the age of 2 1 , chew tobacco, 
that tho political lntrlguM J* At least 10 per cent of all 
had become ii part of I™ ^ deaths in the United States due to 
stale sinco Caliph Muawiyyatf- cancer 0 f ,he mouth are directly 
blished the Umoyyad flyna. caused by snuff use or chewing 
wore alien to the fighting tobacco. 

the desert tribes. The Gulf K. Smokeless tobacco contains 
unimpressed by the Ujjjfc high levelB of two nitrosamlnes 
family, expressed themsew, known as NNN and NNK — Under 
through ngo-old tribal conlW: US government health regulations, ! 
Basra and through the ravage. up to 0.01 mg per kilo of all nltro- 
tho Kluirljite bands throughout-- samlnes is allowed In foodstuffs. | 
wilder regions, but tlW •*. However, snuff and chewing to- 
throaloned to change Iba bacco often contain well In excess 
ol history simply 100 Mnies this amount, 

lacked the minimal * 0 v ® l 0 cyrmr US authorities have recognized 
zulion and seme the problems and are drawing up 

which had ^ prohfbitivo legislation, 

tern region of tho p {.- Although advertising of tobacco 
, . "loiam 'products is still legal, the state of 

The Inst chapter, is a Massachusetts passed a law re- 
Araba, ' fn which the aw Squiring warning labels on all 
out thal Hie Umayyens '■. smokeless tobacco products. At 

cooded In bringing least eight other states quickly 

In the enal and ^ S followed suit, 
nominal sovereignty o . • On 7 February, the US Senate 
state, but bad failed passed a Bill to ban aff advertising 

task of uniting people smokeless tobacco on televl- 

dlfferent cultural slon and radio. The Bill will also re- 

When the Islamic tnj 8 " /quire a warning on all related pro- 
came a powerful r , i^f'. '.ducts thal they may oause mouth 
west of the peninsula - cancer, gum disease and tooth 
still no serious proM™ L Vj .Mosa. 

Gulf Arabs because : Smokeless tobacco has now 


By Andy Crump 

Compass Features 
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"For those of us in Congress who are expected to 
look past the news accounts and obtain an insight 
into the thinking and objectives of the players in 
the Middle East, it is extremely helpful to have 
access to American-Arab Affairs. It is a well- 
written journal with interviews that cut through 
the rhetoric." 

The Hon. Howard C. Nielson 
U.S. Rcprcwmaiive (UT) 


‘Vfnirrican-.'frAfr Affairs has made Us indelible 
mark on a wide and varied readership. Its place on 
the shelves of every library, public or private, is 
earned and protected by the sheer weight of its 
scholarship and the objectivity of its 
Contributions. " 

H.R.H. Crown Prince El Hasson Bin Talal 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 


"American- Arab Affairs has rapidly established a 
reputation for thoughtful, lively, and responsible 
journalism. It is a valuable reference for our 
officers and a useful addition to our USIS 
libraries abroad." 

The Hon. Charles Z. Wfcl 
Director, United States Information Agency 



old system of divide and rule In or- 
der to maintain minimal control 
over the Gulf Arabs. 

The fourth chapter, "Raiders In 
the desert", in which the authors 
narrate in detail the Innumerable 
and internecine wars and raids 
carried out by the Arab tribes like 
that between the Bakr Bin Wail 
tribe and Taghlib. They add that 
the great battles of the pro-lslamie 
Arabs were in fact desperate ef- 
forts by men crazed by hunger, 
thirst, and the threat of extinct ton 
to find the means of survival. Bat- 
ter to die by the sword than to die 
of hunger and thirst In the desert 
or to become so weak as to fall 
prey to desert beasts. 

The fifth chapter, "The re- 
sponse to the call of Islam," gives 
a brief Idea about tho advont of 
Islam In the Arabian Peninsula and 
the attitude of the Arab tribes to- 
wards this heavenly message 
revealed to Prophet Mohammad In 
Meoca. He was rejected by him 
own tribe and forced to flee to Mo- 
dlnah whose people met him 
with cordiality and songs. 
The Inhabitants ol Medlnah foll- 
owed his faith and gave him full 
support which enabled h|m to 
defeat . the forces of Quraish at 
Badr In AD 830, Yet the eastern 
Arabian tribes received little Infor- 
mation regarding the emergence 
of a new Prophet. However, after 
the few followers of Mohammad 
ware able to defeat the mighty 
Quraish In Badr, the Gulf Arabs 
began to make enquiries 
about the leader of this new fac- 
tion. One by bne the great tribes 
began to delegations to Medlnah 
to meet the Prophet to assess the 
situation with their own eyes. Fin- 
ally the Arab tribes In the whole 
peninsula embraced the new faith. 

, The sixth chapter, ‘‘Conqests 
and cMI war," throws light on the 
Tribes which Inhabited the north- 
eastern peninsula and their attl- 
.Jude towards the new faith. The 
writers argue that those tribes ad- 
hered more to their tribal concepts 
of solidarity rather than obedience 
■to a supreme God. Yet when, they 
converted, to Islam, they found a 


to allow the company to advertise 
on television, a medium on which 
cigarette advertising is banned. 
However, demands have also 
been made that the company does 
not aim its advertising at young 
people under 18 and non-smok- 
ers. 

Many people fn Britain are call- 
ing for alt smokeless tobacco pro- 
ducts to be prohibited, and the 
matter has been raised in Par- 
liament. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation called the government's 
actions "farcial." 

One major Health Service lab- 
our union declared, "by giving fin- 
ancial assistance to this project, 
the government of its campaign to 
combat the dangers of drug- 
pushing to young people" 

in New Zealand, the" Consumers' 
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Institute appealed to the Ministry 
of Health to ban smokeless to- 
bacco, pointing out that tobacco 
products were already implicated 
in 3,500 deaths every year. 

Although the economies of 
some Third World countries, such 


as Malawi and Zimbabwe, are 
heavily dependent on tobacco, the 
detrimental effects on health are 
clear. 

in a report entitled Banishing 
Tobacco, by the prestigious US- 
based Worldwatch Institute, to- 
bacco Is described as "the cause 
of more deaths and suffering 
among adults than any other toxic 
material in the environment." 

Despite worldwide reserva- 
tions over tobacco use, European 
governments continue to promote 
Its growth and sale. 

The European Commission, rep- 
resenting most Western European 
governments, has agreed that 
$725 million of grants and aid 
should go to tobacco farmers 
under the controversial Common 
Agricultural Policy. 


This total is expected to be re- 
duced to around $€50 million 
when the Commission finalizes 
farm prices for 1986-87 but only 
because of budegstary con- 
straints. 

The Commission has decided to 
spend only $5.3 million on cancer 
prevention, to be spread over the 
next five years. 

More than 250,000 farming fa- 
milies in the European Community 
depend on tobacco farming for 
their living. They generally pro- 
duce low-quality tobacco for 
which there Is no market at 
present, and so their produce has 
to be stored by the EC at high, 
cost. 

Andy Crump Is a scientific 
writer /researcher based at the 
Centre tor World Development 
Education in London. 
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Arab movement couid w ^ begun to appear in Western Eu- 
purely tribal r< ?P 0 ' Moist tobacco is being man- 

add that Islamic ^^^^l iufactured and sold, encased In 
the Arab9 Ihe tea -haQ-like sachets which are 

stand on their own jj, .sucked. Their appearance has re- 
adloate the effect of suited in a flurry of activity In poll- 
pre98ion, but circles and the anti-Bmoklng 

took place without a g^jobby. 

gramme allowing m 0 . The Irish Government moved 
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Islam to be applied jj- quickly to impose a total ban on 
manner to '^porting and advertising any 

understand the traa* . ^ smokeless tobacco products. Any- 
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_ « UMort Ananl W ■W"* |0W could face up to six- 

By Ahm ^ ilt |nghaifl. .5.' months Imprisonment. 
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: TO LET British Government, reflect- 

Onff fully 1 furnished two bed-room flat wltn 5 . 1 * lying its lack of olear policy on to- 
ing room, a kitchen and a bathroom. m atters, acted in confueed 
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/ Interested plQase call Tel: 660642 ^ Pfbduce^ ihe tobacco pouches. 
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With Alia the US A is only a seat away. 



Take off for an exciling change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there wilh regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
3r*jj throughout the week. 

Whether you're crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, you'll feel 
at home wilh Alia In the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alia. 





Alia: The Royal Jordanian Airline 
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Withdrawals deal a blow to Commonwealth Games 


By Gary Myers 

Compass News Features 

EDINBURGH. Scotland — Third 
World, particularly African, with- 
drawals from the 24 July - 2 Aug. 
Commonwealth Games consti- 
tute a serious blow to the meet as I 
a spectacle, and will deprive spec- 
tators of many potentially exciting 
clashes. In purely sporting terms, 
however, the boycott will have {M r' 
little effect in the battle to top the 
overall medal standings. England. 
Australia and Canada are again 
expected to dominate the fight at 
the top. 

Track and field and boxing will 
suffer particularly as a result of 
the African withdrawals — Kenya 
alone led the boxing gold medal 
rankings in the last two Common- 
wealth Games and boasts some of 
the world s leading middle -dista- 
nce and long -distance runners. 

But whatever the final attendance 
(ttu* original imtiy was 3.2 10 com- 
petitors from 09 countries), tlioie- 
inainin*) sports am unlikely to be 
affected so seriously and koou 
competition is anticipated in lawn < 
bowls, cycling, rowing, shooting, 
swimming, weightlifting and wres- 
tling. The strength of Malaysians g 
and Indians in badminton makes 1 
that discipline more vulnerable to 
a quality slide. One of the ironies | 
of a meet that appears to be tak- 
ing on an 'old Commonwealth' < 
tinge is that the representation for I 
England at least is often black mi- i 
migrant. Datey Thompson. Fatima 
Whitbread and Tessa Sanderson . 

show the increasing domination of . 

British-raised but Commonwoalth- 
descended athlets. Track and field 
in particular still promises specta- 
cular entertainment, with Eng- 
land's brilliant trio of Thompson, 
Sebastian Coo and Steve Cram 
taking center-stage. Thompson, 
the world's greatest all-round ath- 
lete. is the hottest favourite at the 
games as he bids to win the de- 
cathlon for the third time In suc- 
cession. 

The muscled world-record hol- 
der already has accumulated the 
world and European titles as well 
as two Olympic gold medals. But 
Thompson, a man who glories in 
the limelight, will set himself per- 
sonal targets which could well 
produce a new world record. 
Middle-distance rivals Coe and 
Cram face each other over BOO 
metres silver-medallist in 1980, 
knows Cram will be at his most 


England, Australia and Canada will fight for medals 

i _ 


fl ■Myi 


Fatima Whitbread 

dangerous over the longer dis- 
tance, in which he is world cham- 
pion. 

Scottish hopes rest on defend- 
ing champion Allan Wells repeat- 




events and look certain to retail 
their Commonwealth titles; am 
Canadian strength extends ton* 
ing. in which Sylvie Bernier w 
the Olympic springboard title E 
Los Angeles. The re-appearsv 
of rowing, on the Commonly 
Games programme for the \{ 
time since 1962, is expected t 
develop Into a battle between n? 
English, Canadians, Austral 
and New Zealanders. 

The only sports in which Ac- 
count ries could figure prominent 
aie badminton and weightlifting 
India won the last two men's s!#.' 
cjIgs badminton titles through ftp 
kash Pndukone (1978) and 5$ 


1% 


Sebastian Coe 


Steve Cram 


mined challenges from Welshman silver-medallist Wendy Sly of Eng- 
Steve Jones and England’s Char- land against Canadian bronze- 


P ,on - lie Spedding. medallist Lynn Williams. 

Scottish hopes rest on defend- The women’s events also prom- The highlight of the women's 
ing champion Allan Wells repeat- j se top-class competition, with field events will be the jav8lin', an 
ing his 100-meter and 200-meter Australian Glynis Nunn at the fore- all-English battle between Olympic 
sprint double of four years ago, front. She earned the tag of top champion Tessa Sanderson and 
but the 1980 Olympic champion female all-round athlete by win- bronze-medallist Fatimo Whit- 


but the 1980 Olympic champion 
will face stem competition from 
Canadian Ben Johnson. Jamaican- 

born Johnson is currently the 
world best over 100 meters, hav- 
ing beaten American ace Carl Le- 
wis twice in Grand Prix meetings 
this season. His victory time in the 
Goodwill Games in Moscow o( 
9.95 seconds was the best ever at 
low altitude. 

Trinidad's world champion Bert 
Cameron (assuming his country 
stays) and Australian Darren 
Clarke are lined up for an exciting 
duel in the 400 meters, while the 
absence of the Kenyans throws 
tha 5,000 and 10,000 meters titles 
wide open. Australian Robert De 
Caslella. world champion in 1983, 
wan the Commonwealth marathon 
title on home soil In Brisbane four 
years ago, but can expect deter- 


female all-round athlete by win- bronze-medallist Fatima Whit- 
ning the Olympic heptathlon title In bread. There will be great interest. 
Los Angeles to add to her 1982 too. In the high lump, in which 
Commonwealth Crown. In the 33-year-old Debbie Brill 13 making 
sprints, Jamaican Olympic bronze- a reappearance at Edinburgh, 
medallist Merlene Ottey Page where she became the youngest- 
is favourite to take the gold ahead ever Commonwealth champion in 
of compatriot Grace Jackson and 1970 at the age of 17 years 137 
Canadian Angelfa Bailey, again days. The remarkable Canadian 
assuming Jamaica does not with- did not compete in 1974, but came 



draw. 

England's Christine Boxer's 
chances of successfully defending 
her 1 ,500 meters title have been 
immeasurably Improved by the ex- 


back to take the silver four years 
Boxer's later and then the gold again In 
ifending 1982. 

/e been The swimming events feature 
the ex- four Olympic champions — Aus- 


clusion of Zola Budd by the Com- tralian John Sleben (200 meters 
monweallh Games Federation, butterfly), Canadians Victor Davis 
which ruled she had not fulfilled (200 meters breaststroke), Alex 
the residence qualifications. Budd, Bauman (200 and 400 tneters but- 
the world 5,000 meters record hoi- terfly) and Anne Ottenbrlte 
der, had been expected to be a (women's 200 meters breast- 
strong gold medal contender. The stroke). Davis and Bauman hold 
3,000 meters pits 1984 Olympic world records for their specialist 


Daloy Thompson 

Modi (1982). Malaysia’s Wf 
Brothers, Misbun and RaafJj#; 
strong tillo contenders be!®* 
their government ordered i™: 
team out. ' 

Gary Myers Is an Internatlofiii 
sports journalist based In Wh 
don. 


ACROSS 

I Birds go round a corner ana 
make a rude gesture (4,1.5). 

6 Joint author (4). 

10 Hold up a chisel (7). 

II Vessel making a number m 
America almosi sick (7j. 

12 Replaced three of the sol- 
diers as a result (9). 

13 The fold - the Church - 
shows little change (5). 

14 Ironclad in war takes the 
biscuit (5). p 

15 Gloomy. suffering from 
lead-poisoning (9). 

17 Revert to type, as Rugby 
players must (5.4). 

20 Make a speech using flowery 
language without a note (5). 

21 Composer in a tangle (5). 

23 Ealing somewhere else, as 

complaint follows noise at 
home (6.3). 

25 Hunter's performance tak- 
ing a long time (7). 

26 Char makes me react badly 

(7). , . 

27 Repeat some choice excerpt 
(4). 

28 Be responsible for tree-tap- 
per running amok (10). 

DOWN 

1 A distance, but little crea- 
ture covers it (5). 

2 Picked up as necessary (6-3). 

3 Rook moves like this, in a 
straight line (2.3.4. 5). 

4 Exotic souvenir 1 mislaid, 
being agitated (7). 

5 With money loaned after 
nothing turned up (7). 

7 Crime for which cleric suf- 





fers capital punishment (5). 

8 Apollo's view-point (9). 

9 After two seasons, opening 
fora nominal fee (10.4). 

14 Wc gel a tar into trouble. 
W'hat a scandal! (9). 

16 Popular perfume turns up, 
thanks to lover (9). 

18 An Italian poet going slow 
(7). 

19 Honour with award a 
flower. . . (7). 

22 . . .plant five to make a 
deep impression (5). 

24 In the Bible you hold a 
maiden subject (5). 


SOLUTION 


i|oiaiaiiai 



JUNIOR X-WORD 



GLUES ACROSS.— a. Holiest city ot team 
u. A dcfltulency 1. Sinnii rn«ment of food. 
8. Suae of mind. 10. RubbHlt. 1-1. A ■■deadly 
Kill. 15. Walt Upon. 18. Aquultf hint. 17. Leu Joint. 

GLUES DOWN.— 1. CansUl*. ‘ 1 . Dnrl otl 

4 One of the continents. 6, Stale of deep 
uiii'unKtoiisnc.f,. 6. Brnwlev* Ulk. ll- Boredom 
lit. Wheeled vehicle IS. Tlwli'-nsled. 

ACROSS. - a. Mecca, tt. Lack. 7. Oruinb 

5 Mood. 10. Tripe M. Envy 16. Serve 10 Ouil 
17. Ankle. 


DOWN. -i. Blame. Si tk-uoi. 4 Europe. 
Y Cnmn 0. Drivel. 11. Ennui 12. Cycle. IX. Mm it 
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Chess 




Netty v Abente. Paraguay 
1983. Black Ho playi has a 
clear advantage with open file 
control, while Wli lie's pieces 
tire disorganized. A simple amt 
.strong move Is 1 . . . B-RG: 
but Black looked hard and 
thought he saw something 
teller. Wns he right ? 

There Is still lime to enter 
Saturday's one-day tourna- 
ment nt Chequors restaurant. 
1R Chalk Farm Hoad. NW1. 
Piny starts i\l 10 am. Lhe win- 
ner collects £100, and anybody 
cun take part in the Mx 
rounds. For dvlnlls. phone 485 
1690. 

Chess 

solution 

yes. mock mated in s Ur to 
i . . . ft — KS eft; 2 K— Kg. 
H— KfS eft: 2 K x ft. O — Kit 

St. i K —ft 12, ©-KM 

KxQ. D— Rtf eft; fl K K tl, 
R-KS indie 


TARGET 


The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


H OW nun) warns '•* l‘tur 
litter-; ur mure cim )«|U 
imikp fruin the letters sliu«n 
lu*re" In milking u nurd, encli 
totter may lie iimtiI iiiim uiiIj. 
Knell nurd niu>t fontulis llif* 
(urge letter, and there must jm 
jit least nne ten-leltey word 
in the list. Nu Plurals : nn 
foreign wunls. nn 1 

nil liu -. I Oil A! S • AK*»rl 

:t.-i minis, none! 14 
very uood ‘ nunli. excellent 
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North 

* 10 8 3 
C' 10 8 4 

0 Q J 8 7 

* A 7 -5 


West 

• K J 8 5 2 
?K3 

0 10 4 3 
g Q LO 9 


• Q 1 

£> J 9 8 7 8 

0 9 8 5 

* 8 4 3 


South 

* A 9 4 
5 A Q 2 
s> A K 2 

* K J 6 2 


Dealer South — Game all 

When my partner, South, 
opened 2NT on this deal 
from rubber bridge, I gave 
him 3NT and was happy, or 
chough L I would be happy, 
to see the end of a rubber 
that had Taken some ugly 
turns. But you never know, 
especially when your partner 
is a moderate player and youi 
opponents are strong. 

West led the 5 of spades 


and East's queen held the 
drat trick. South won the 
second trick, because he had 
eight tricks on top and saw 
the possibility of end-playing 
West, forcing him to lead a 
heart or a club. . 

Pour rounds of diamonds 
followed. South discarding a 
heart and West a heart also. 
This was clever play, as tne 
sequel showed- (Oene rally 
speaking. It seldom costs u> 
unguard a king when you »n 
over the strong hand.* 

South exited with a spade 
expecting West to hold uiily 
two more, because he had 
concealed the 2. D'stead. 

west was able to cash tlnet 
spades, rowing Soutli ^ Jaare 
the ace of hearts w dls-aro 
two clubs. In practice, he 
came down to C K J alone. 
West exited with a club. 
South won with the jack, 
overtook the king, then 
flne-'sed in hearts, to lose the 
last two tricks. 

This mistake, or wuise. wav 
to cash the fourth diamond, 
tr South retrains from mis 
he has two comfortable ats- 
ra-i-ds on lhe long Kpades. 


Preparations for Asian 
Games almost completed 


AMMAN (Star) — The Olym- 

R lc Council of Asia (OCA) 
eld its Bureau meeting at 
the Hotel Lotte In Seoul on 
22 April with attendance In- 
cluding First Vice President 
Tan Seri Datuk Hamzah. 

The meeting received with 
satisfaction a progress re- 

S ort on the preparations for 
to 10th Aslan Games deliv- 
ered by Park Seh-jik, acting 
president of the Seoul Asian 
.. Gepios: Organizing Commit- 
tee ($AGOC) gt the Ume, 
... park; Vsatd.aU ' competition 
Vefiuee for: the Games, slated 
< fbr 20, Sepiefribar through 5,. 
.'October 1986, ; would be 
-! ready far use by the end of 
; i. July, in order tp teat the SA. 

GOC'e operational preparad- 
u. beset vh«; tho, ,67th 

- NAtlonat Games qf koras, 
:-»ch6duled f fpr ; this coiftlnfl 
■dundV wll.i ! be conducted In 
; tne same way .as thd Asian 
Gamea, ,w|ih moat facilities 
i’ and management systems of 
.' .the. -.Ganies undfergoing-i: a 
thdfopgfi tQatlhfl; "■ , 


In the SAQOC’s fourth offi- 
cial report to the OCA, Park, 
who Is concurrently serving 
as minister of sports of the 
Korean government, said all 
delegations to the' Seoul 
Asian Games would be ass- 
ured ol maximum safety and 
convenience during, their 
stay In Korea. He added that 
the 1,1356-Bpartment Aslan 
Games Village would be 
completed by the end . of 
April and begin receiving deb ' 
00a tee from Q September. 

He Informed the meeting 
that the opening ceramoriy 
. of the Seoul Aslan Games 
would feature a. total of 
1S;0Q0 . perform erSj liicliid- \ 
Ing a:400-melnber orcheetra ' 
'ahd a 1,000-mamber Cholr, • 
who. will . present cotburfiil' 

.. Pageantry vfo ce^bfate the 
. Aslan peoples biggest spbrt c 
; .festlvel.’Tha' - . ceremohy, 
which .will last ohd hour, will ■ 
be preceded by b 25-mlnute 
• Performance and followed. by: 

■ a 34-mlnute gala progfa- 1 . 
mme, park added,- 


Noting that the SAGOC 
was putting as much empha- 
sis on the art and cultural 
programme of the Seoul 
Games as on the sports pro- 
gramme, . Park expressed 
hope that many Aslan 
nations would participate in 
the art festival. So far, 10 
folk art groups from Aslan 
countries other than Korea 
have applied to enter the 
International Folklore Fes- 
tival of the programme to be 
•held during the Games per- 
iod, he said. . 

In another, development, 
the meeting decided tq cori- 
1 duct f Olymplc-standdnd 
doping and gender tests for 
, the i Aslan Games, starting 
; wf 1th the Seoul Games in this 
coming September. The OCA 
Bureau adopted a. new SA- 
■ GOC drafted code on medl- 
J cal services, td;be: Included 
: In the OCA Constitution and 
r Rides. The draft bode * bra* 
video that .complete, doping ’ 
and ferplnlty tests like those , 
for the Olypiplq Gafte* shall 
be Conducted for thq Aslan 
- Games. 1 The code .,1a eii- 
; ; pected to be approved at,thV 
nexi POA OeneraLAeaembly. 
sla ted for " / September -Jn 4 - 
• Seoiij before' thB |Oih Aslari. : 


. iLtSx-. 
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A view of the Asian Games Village 


Games: ! ' ; 

’ The , .SAGOC ■ heS’ already 
secured necessary facilities, 
equipment, and personnel 
for. . conducting \ .Olympic- 
standard doping and gender 
tests , at the Seoul Asian 
Games, The. Kora Advanced 
.Iristltute of - Science and 
- Technology: has be etv named 
^ Official doping control la- 
, boratoty for ; the 1988' Siifn- 
. mer Olympics;; and when the 
, OCA decides on doping and 
aendertestspnathletes par- 
;|lcipatlng in the Seoul: Aslan 


Games, the ‘natltute p 
serve as the joiii 

test agency of tne 
Aslan Games. 

The torch relay P r °dgS 
for the 10th Asian 
heightened the nation ? ,,, 
thuslasm for the Qa ^® n 9 /V 

total of 33,266 
.most Twice the -th® 

;ber applied to tah » P 8 ,"’ ggf 
SAGOC is to select n d 
16,842 torch runnel _ 

tor.ch-felay 8Upp ?ui«S aPF 
nel from among these ?PH 

- cants, 


ARIES — 21 March-20 April 

You should face up to reality, not try to ev- 
ade It. You will be able to make very good 
progress with a personal project. Try to avoid 
being too critical, but da not be complacent 
either. You will be able to reassure an old 
friend that he/she Is on the right track. You 
will gel on better with Gemini and Leo than 
with Cancer and Libera. 

TAURUS — 21 April-20 May 

You will tend to be more satisfied with the 
way things are going. Do not treat danger as 
If you were immunB to it. Try to moderate your 
expenditure. You should not always be In 
such a hurry and you should be a little less 
grasping. You will get on betlBr with CancBr 
and Virgo than with Leo and Scorpio. 

GEMINI -—21 May-21 June 

You will be able to live more intensely and 
will be pleased with the way things are going. 
There will bs some Interesting new develop- 
ments to which yoii will have lo respond 
swiftly. You should hot expect to receive any- 
•hlng for nothing. Try to accept the inevitable 
with good grace. You will get on better with 
Leo and Scorpio than with Virgo and Sagltta- 
rius,. .. 

CANCER — 22 June-2'1 July 

. Ydu should act rapidly to prevent a small 
disagreement from becoming a serious ar- 
gument. You should keep your wits very much 
abbut vou. You Bhould not take the blame tor 
i something you have riot done. A matter that 
has been in some doubt will riot be positively 
■espWed. You will get on better with Scorpio 
- and Sagittarius ■ than with Capricorn. ’ 


LEO — 22 July-21 August 

Be more careful about what as well bb 
about how much you eal. Do not always ex- 
pect others to do what you would wish them 
to do. You will be able to establish and main- 
tain better harmony with your partner. Others 
will take more notice of what you have to say. 
it would be belter for you not to say what you 
do mean than to say what you do not mean. 
You will get on better with Sagittarius and Ca- 
pricorn than with Scorplo- 

V1RG0 — 22 August-21 September 

You should try to avoid allowing paper you 
no longer need to accumulate — best 10 hove 
a good clear out. Not everything will be quite 
to your liking, but you will be abfe to make the 
best of things. Avoid forgetting a birthday or 
anniversary. Try to be- a little more generous 
towards a colleague, and not Just In the finan- 
cial sense. You will gel on belter with Scorpio 
and Cancer than with Sagittarius and.PlBceB. 

LIBRA — 22 September-22 October 

You will be belter able to dnmMte- 
tween what Is important and what is not. You 
should try lo impose a little more discipline on 
yoursalLYou will have a good opportunity, bih 
n( >t swift Iv vou will miss It.- Avoid 
taS everym ng p"»o literally, but do not be 
™ dCKe . Keep your feel firmly on the 
around You will get on better with Sagittarius 
arid Sca^than with Capricorn and Cancer. 


SCORPIO — 23 October-21 Novem- 
ber 

You should not take any unnecessary risks 
nor should you underestimate the risk el- 
ement. A friend of yours will need your help 
and moral support. You will ba able to reach a 
better understanding with your children. You 
will be able to lake the Initiative, only you 
must plan well ahead. You will gel on hatter 
with Pisces and Cancer than with Leo. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-20 
December 

Do not think you are the only one that mat- 
ters. You should be prepared to stick to your 
principles even at some sacrifice ol financial 
benefits. You will get on well with your friends 
and neighbours. Avoid being in loo much ol a 
hurry. Use your commonsonse to its full ex-, 
tent and try lo avoid getting Into any kind of 
argument. You will get on belter with Cancer 
and Leo than with Pisces and Virgo. 1 

CAPRICORN —. 21 December-20 

January 

N. I everything will be quits so . easy but if 
you persevere you will be able to achieve 
your objectives. You should make sure yow 
knew what is your bank balance before ex-; 
pending heavily. You should be. sure that ybu 
return love with love. Do not be tod fond of 
the sound of your pwri voice. You will gel on 
batter with Pisces and Leo than with Cai>cer. 


AQUARIUS 21 January- 18 February 

You are more liable lo quarrel so do your 
bast to keep away from controversial sub- 
jects. Concentrate your efforts and energies 
on wha! is of primary Importance. Make sure 
you do not allow anything to come between- 
you and your partner. If you are going on holi- 
day make sure you lake proper security pre- 
cautions. A little more tact Is needed. You will 
gat on better with Cancer and Virgo than with 
Leo and Scorpio. 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March 

You will be able to regain lhe Initiative. Try 
to avoid taking a violent dislike lo someone 
with whom you have to work. A HI He more 
understanding and patience Iri a family matter, 
will sarve you well. A hobby should nol be all- 
owed to turn Into an obsession. Make sure 
you do not break n promise or fall lo meet a 
commitment. You will get bp. belter with 
Cancer and Leo than wllh yirgo and Sagitta- 
rius. 


PREVIEW FOR THOSE BORN THIS 
WEEK 

You will be able lo maintain good hnrinony 
with the person you love. A matter you hove 
been putting to one side must now be dealt 
with or it could well become a menace, you 
will be templed to spend more than you can 
actually affdrd Bnd you muat not roly loo 
much on credit. You win be able to give your 
children a good example and should da so. 
You should put your health first and foremost. 
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TV guide 


Channel 

2 


Foreign Programmes from from 2 August ■ 8 August 



Channel 1 
Programmes 
Saturday 

* 6:15 The Kids of Degrasal 
Street, "Pete Takes a Chan- 
ce": Pete decides he can make 
money the easy way. After hla 
brother Chuck says no, Pete 
borrows the capital from Usa 
and when the bottom (alls out 
of his scheme, he realizes 
there Is more business than 
making money — it also entails 
a responsibility to his partner 
and his customers. 

* 6:40 Zoo 2000, "Frozen 
Assets": The impact of science 
and technology In helping zoos 
achieve their alms is now con- 
siderable. Embryo transfer and 
artificial insemination, which 
are routine In agriculture, are 
becoming increasingly common 
in zoos, enabling matings to 
lake place across oceans, and 
so sidestepping the problems 
of transporting animals and the 
danger of transporting dis- 
eases. ISIS (International Spe- 
cies Inventory Systems), based 
in Minneapolis, holds comput- 
erized information on the gene- 
tic background of 56,000 ani- 
mals and their ancestors, 
which is invaluable to zoos if 
they are to avoid in-breedlng 
among their captive popula- 
tions. 


To show what can be 
achieved when scientific re- 
sources are fully mobilized, the 
breeding of giant pandas in 
. captivity . is studied in detail. 
Failures in London and Wash- 
ington are analysed, and Ching 
Ching's semen Is followed to 
Madrid, where the resulting 
cubs are seen. 


Sunday 


■ '* 6:16 The Duck Factory, 
"No Goad Deed": Roland 
wants- Ginger, the hooker, to 
find a respectable Job and asks 
Skip to audition her .for a pos- 
ition as a . voice-over actress. ■ 
Marty thinks his screenplay is 


slLv Vi’ L • Xridr-ea challenges Skip to 


' - ^Andrea challenges Skip to 
sitiarl. being honest even if It 
/hurts others — • after he .tells 
i .Marty hrs mediocre screenplay < 

; laj ; great, and encourages Gin-' 
ger. to try to become a dramatic : 

, _aotreas. : . V.- " V 

Thursday ' ■/. ; 

' 6ipp Gofdllocka and the 3 ... 
■ Baate:. Young , f|lim actress Ta- - 


'turn goltien.; rin- . . T 

□lets to become that : qiasslo ;i ! *< ; Ellen -. ftamj pfohea Bobby 

fairy, tale rascal, i Goldilocks, in -Wf.w /mic*-- 


Tale Theatre, created and pro- 
duced by Shelley Duvall. 

In “Goldilocks and the 3 
Bears”, Goldilocks 8 young 
lady always into mischief, 
learns to respect the property 
of others when she wanders 
Into a private home owned by 
three large, furry bears. After 
testing the bears’ porridge, 
furniture, and beds, she comes 
face to face with them and 
flees the house in fear. But the 
bears are much more fun than 
frightening, and Goldilocks 
eventually becomes their friend 
and playmate. 

Joining the young actress in 
the cast are Hoyt Axton ("The 
Black Stallion") as the forest 
ranger constantly trying to 
keep Goldilocks out of trouble; 
Alex Karras ("Victor /Victoria") 
as the kind sensible Papa Bear' 
Brandis Kemp (TVs "Friday's") 
as the dinghy loveable Mama 
Bear; and Donovan Scott 
("Popeye"), "Zorro, the Gay Bl- 
ade") as the comic and 
very acrobatic Cubby 
Bear. The cast also includes 
recent Oscar nominee John 
Lithgow ("The World according 
to Garb") as Goldilock's father, 
and internationally known sin- 
ger /songwriter Carole King as 
her mother. 

Channel 2 

programes 

Saturday 

* 8:30 That's My Boy 

* 9:10 Louisiana: The Ameri- 
can Civil War started In 1860 
Virginal's eldest Son joins the 
army. Virginia leaves to Paris In 
1862 to make an arm deal. 

* 10:20 Feature Film, 'Three 
on a Date": Starring, June All- 
yson, Lon! Anderson. When 
Stephanie Buffington is chosen 
to chaperone four couples, all 
strangers on a trip to beautiful 
Hawaii, the fun begins. 

Sunday 

* 8:30 Charlie and Company, 
"Operation Richmond": Charlie 
has a backache and Is told that 
he needs a durgery. 

V 9:10 Documentary, "A 
Planet for the Taking":' The first 
episode; Is shot, In Botswana, 
Tanzania, Kenya and the Un- 
ited Slates. It provides a spec* - 
. : tabular look at ihe origins of 
. our ; common : biological links 
with other life:;forms, and the. 
^evolutionary prpcssa; that gave 
the tools to. dominate the 
' 'entire' planet/-' . / : ;* V- ;• a, ; t ' . 

.1 0:20 Dallas: Peter; leaves 
■ Stett will . sue; 


Monday 

* 8:30 Growing Pains, "Ca- 
rol's Crush": When the son of a 
family friend visits, Carol 
(Tracey Gold) falls in love and 
learns the meaning of hearta- 
che. 

* 9:10 Moonlighting 

* 10:20 Crown Court, "A La- 
dles Man" 

Tuesday 

* 8:30 Music Box 

* 9:10 Alfred Hitchcock, "In- 
cident In a small Jail": The 
story of a man who discovered 
a dead girl's body In a bush, 
and the troubles he went 
through with the police and the 
dead girl's father. 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Three's Company 

* 9:10 Ripley's Believe it or 
Not: Host Jack Palance dons a 
suite of armor to present unu- 
sual sports, including jousting 
by modem English Knights’ dis- 
plays his own classic car col- 
lection in a segment on auto- 
mobiles' and Introduces other 
elements, including body snat- 
chers, the marvels of time and 
nature's oddities among In- 
sects end snails. 

* 10:20 Sword of Honour: 
Assie becomes the opposition- 
ist singer and starts a relatlon- 

: ship with Joe, which Is not ap- 
proved by Tony. 

Thursday 

* 8:30 Carol Burnett & 
Friends 

* 9:10 Ume Street, "Swiss 
Watch and Walt": A mysterious 
murder took place In a swIss 
factory. Culver and his partner 
are assigned to Investigate the 
murder. . , 

, *. i 0:20 Feature Rim, 'Ten- 

der Mercies": Well known mar- 
ried singers -get divorced. The 
husband .quits singing and 
starts a new Job In a small 
• motel; His friends look for him 1 
to get him baok to his old' 
" career. • .... v, • • . 


13(30 


i mrrtfi 


Programme Highlights | 
for week 

beginning Saturday 2 August, 198$ 


THE COMMONWEALTH GAMES: The 13th Common- 
wealth come to an end on Saturday. Saturday Special win 
Include commentaries on tho athletics finals and the col- 
ourful closing ceremony from the stadium in Edinburgh 

RECRUITING NATURAL KILLERS: The white cells in our 
bodies form an immune system which defends us against 
disease. John Newell talks to scientists who are recruiting 
these natural killers lo join the fight against cancers and 
infections. 

EVERY DAY A HOLY DAY: On other people's days ol 
rest, priests, rabbis and other religious leaders are hard at 
work. But what do they do for the rest of the week? In the 
first programme of this series, a vicar takes listeners on a 
tour of his country parish. 

A DECADE OF HITS: One of the most important eras for 
pop music was the 1960 s. David Hamilton presents soma 
chart successes from that time and reflects on soms o! 
the events that made the news. 

PROMENADE CONCERT: Tchaikovsky's Second Plano 
Concerto is played by Peter Donohoe with the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony Orchestra conducted by Rudolf Bar- 
shai. 


Saturday 2 August 

* 16:30 - 20:45 The Commonwealth 
Games — Closing Ceremony. 

* 22:45 Every Day A Holy Day 

* 21:30 The Proms: Tchaikovsky 

Sunday 3 August 

* 07:30 A Decade of Hits 

Monday 4 August 

* 14:15 Every Day A Holy Day 

Tuesday 5 August 

* 16:15 Recruiting Natural Killers 

Thursday 7 August 

* 17:45 A Decade of Hits 

Friday 8 August 

* 10:30 A Decade of Hits 


Popular video Films 


;"G6ldilocks and the 3 Bears", 
the- ninth Jn the seriesfabria- 


Kiien f , ™»nj pnonga pQDQy. 

;and:tells. hlro about GlIfKsplQt 
ajgainst Hlpi. ?.'. ... ... v 


is*..;- 


1 “ 8;30 Qpen | All Hours.; . ; . ' : 

^ 9:10 Flrider of Lost LoVas, * 

• v "Mf Wonderful": A Judge helps ‘ 

. . ■» poor young Ifkjy.to find a job, . : 

• Jheh daoktefi to : marry her, <sp : . i 
, fie asks , the team to look for . . • 
her old boy frlartd to fipd oUt If •*>. 

■ she-stjli Ipyeshlto./v /= 

;> . 110: 20 i Ffltiy; plthe/Week/ -f' 

: . "Lady Of. the Camellias".: part 2:> \ :• 

M arguprjt^' ■ decides - tb • put ■ ari : > 
v end to her rblatlbnafilp wltfrth&/ V 
Vvpuk$and to s.Hpk with. Arnold.; ^ 


' English Films 

; * Le Jueau * Go for Broke 
*Cobra ‘Beverly Hills * ; |f to- 
; morrow Comes * Karate Kid 
' II *Gh6la*Str0ng Medicine 
! ‘Strike Force ‘Scream for 
; Help ‘Cpcoon ‘Just one of 
the Guys splash and Blood 


; Arabic Films ■ 

l vyaj ?Azra ■ wal Jedl 
l Wf Maktopb *Raya 


wa Saklna ‘Hameedo 

ra'a Mutalaka 

Sahibl ‘Malaf i AlAdab || . 

holm EI-Katel AwiatJ 

Malja'a ‘Al’lsaba 

klni *AI-Safala Ai-Ontna- 

Courtesy 

Rainbow, ^ 

man, 1st Circl©’ 
627637 Amman ~ 















